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This microphone is the “heart”? of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. It is a new and revolutionary a 


system of office dictation which consists of standard Dictaphone transcribing equipment, and the rf 
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So many presidents... 


of corporations and top executives in Government Practice Course (50-hours) a standard requirement 
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are already adopting Dictaphone Electronic _ in your school. For your assistance, we have pre- 
Dictation, that a thorough training in Dictaphone __ pared a portfolio of 12 teaching aids...plus a book- 


qualification for high-paying secretarial positions. will be sent you.free.on request. 
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é Available now only to executives in Government and essential | nw 
positions with executive users of Dictaphone Elec- industries, this equipment will be ready to speed the work of — | _ port 


tronic Dictation. Make the Dictaphone Business all executives early in the postwar period. : tude 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sound record® 
ing and reproducing equipmess 


bearing said trade-mark. 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TRAINING FOR RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 


Business teachers have been giving lip-service to the , 
The net result of our’ 


teaching of filing for a long time. 
talk is a brief unit on alphabetizing in a general course 
on office practice. Almost no public secondary schools 
have regularly organized courses in filing and the private 
business schools do but little better. The colleges have 
ignored this important and highly technical field of serv- 
ice. Only a handful of companies which set up records 
systems and sell supplies and equipment have given or- 
ganized attention to training for filing as a career. 

A considerable part of the fault for this lack of train- 
ing is caused by the failure of records administrators to 
lobby for their field of service. Yet the field has many 
aspects of professional calibre to it. Competency in the 
field of records administration requires a long period of 
training; a code of ethics is rapidly being developed; 
service is given to those working in the field with no im- 
mediate concern about the monetary income. The 
major element lacking is an organized program of train- 
ing and some form of state recognition in the form of 
licensing. Here is a fine area of possible cooperation 
between the records administrators and business teach- 
ers. 

Records administration is in the same stage of devel- 
opment as accountancy was about fifty years ago. Then 
the work of the clerk was just an initial step in the proc- 
ess of learning the art of bookkeeping. Accounting was 
a term but rarely used and was considered just a “high- 
falutin” way of talking about bookkeeping. Organized 
training was non-existent. Even the Wharton School 
of Commerce, established in 1881, did not have a special- 
ized accounting curriculum. In the same way at present 
there is little awareness of the difference in professional 
attainment between the alphabetic filer and the super- 
visor of an intricate records system in which five thou- 
sand new documents and letters daily, for example, must 
be kept available for immediate use and almost one thou- 
sand documents pulled from records for operational use. 

The term records administration is still thought of as 
another name for files supervisor. Yet efficient records 
control requires a considerable background of technical 
skill, general knowledge and high moral standards. The 


records administrator has important historical functions 
for he must determine what records are of ultimate his- 
torical importance, and by eliminating the meaningless, 
make the meaningful more readily available. He is re- 


quired to make use of scientific developments in the best 


presentation of the records for which he is responsible. 

He must have technical skill in the use of microfilms 
as a device for making records more readily available, 
providing for duplicates of important documents, and 
keeping the space requirements of. records within reason- 
able bounds. The records administrator must provide 
for the security of his records both from destruction by 
the elements and from misuse by malicious persons. He 
must keep the good will of the operating divisions and 
yet insist on prompt return of material and presentation 
of all documents that must be filed. He must utilize 
whatever personnel is given him, almost always un- 
trained and often reluctant, and develop in them an 
esprit de corps that will compensate for low salary and, 
often, poor working conditions. He must fight to main- 
tain his all too meagre staff and facilities. Verily the 
records administrator must be a scientist, photographer, 
personnel director, technician, enterpriser, administrator, 
and promoter—all wrapped into one. 

Our business has become too complicated to tolerate 
the slip-shod filing procedures of the past. Even now 
there is all too frequently a failure in most organizations. 
to realize proper differentiation between the documents. 
that are used so frequently in the operations units that 
they should be kept there and those belonging in a cen- 
tral records system. 

Records administration must become professional. 
Here is an area for fruitful cooperation between schools 
and an area of occupational service. How much if any 
of the forms of training can be given in high school is 
debatable. Junior Colleges and collegiate schools of 
business have a real opportunity. To be really ef- 
fective a complete training curriculum should be devised 
just as we now have library curricula and accounting 
curricula. Which school will be the first to have the 
vision to set up a school or at least a curriculum in the 
neglected training area of records administration? 


SUPPORT FOR TRAINING 


Training has received a tremendous impetus through 
the war. It has been absolutely necessary to train new 
workers in very short periods to do work which people 
previously took years to learn. Because of the tech- 
nique of breaking up complete jobs into several unit 
jobs, -such training has often accomplished seeming 
miracles. Asa result top-flight management has become 
profoundly impressed with the importance of training 
and has directed various factory heads and office man- 
agers to set up training programs and, in many cases, 
has even set up these programs for them. In fact, in 
some cases the training staffs have been made directly 
responsible to top-fiight management rather than to the 
immediate installation chief. 

Such arbitrary imposition of training has usually been 
unwise. Training given without the whole-hearted sup- 
port of management usually results in a luke-warm atti- 
tude on the part of those who receive the training. This 


VISUAL AIDS 


The “Film Guide for Business Teachers” by Lt. Clif- 
ford Ettinger on page 28 of this issue of THE JoURNAL 
marks the beginning of the sixth year of this important 
service. In the past five-year period, this guide has 
given a comprehensive survey of visual aids that are 
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attitude badly cripples any program. There are too 
many other “bugs” in training for it to be handicapped 
with this difficulty. First line superiors as well as top 
management must be sold on the value of training, and 
unless they are completely convinced, the value of train- 
ing is likely to be low. 

The public schools, too, face this problem. A public 
which has a school system imposed on it lacks one of the 
essentials of a good school program. The public must 
be so convinced of the need for schools that they them- 
selves compel the maintenance of a good school system. 
The public also must be sold on what it pays for. Here 
is probably the basic reason why any Federal controlled 
system of public education is likely to be unsuccessful. 
The demand for education must spring from the people 
immediately concerned if they are to give it the support 
without which it cannot be successful. 


IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


likely to be useful in business education. We know that 
the readers of THE JoURNAL appreciate this fine service 
and look forward to a continuation of it in the period 
immediately ahead when audio-visual aids will become 
even more significant than they have been in the past. 
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“THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 


BUSINESS MANY THINGS 


... AND THE NEED FOR 
MONROE TRAINED 


OFFICE HELP 


IS ONE OF THEM /” 











NOW is the time for planning 


,.. Let us work with you 


War conditions have caused a record demand for 
Monroe-trained graduates — a demand that will 
continue, for business has found them indispensable. 
Here are three ways that we can help you plan now 
for the future. (1) Recommend the proper machine 
equipment for your future needs. (2) Help you plan 
courses, and discuss and recommend text books. 
(3) Study the employment area you serve, to see if 


you can get priority for equipment now. 


Call on your Monroe Representative or write our 
Educations! Denertment—he ready to meet the de- 


ad et 


mand for Monroe-trained students. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator for schools only .. . let us explain its avail- 
ability under present conditions. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE C 
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THE SCHISM BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUSINESS EDUCATION 


_ In the last two years a split has developed between the interests of public and private 
business education, apparently caused by the differences in objectives. Much of this cause 
for difference of interest is more apparent than real. For example, the private business 
schools have individually and through their organizations objected strenuously to Federal 
training for clerical service. They felt they should have an opportunity to participate in the 
training of war workers as did the private industrial schools. Actually, by comparison 
with the amount of industrial training and retraining undertaken, the total amount of war- 
time clerical training has been very meager. By far the greater proportion of it was under- 
taken in the armed forces and, while undertaken on college campuses in some cases, it was 
actually with very few exceptions under complete military or naval authority. In the few 
exceptions, no private business school had the facilities either in terms of equipment or in 
terms of campuses to make such training possible. 

Apart from this training, most clerical training was given on a post-employment 
basis. Employees who could not make the minimum standards were given brief induc- 
tion training programs in stenography with the hope they could be brought at least to mini- 
mum usefulness. These programs hardly ever exceeded four weeks and, in many cases, 
were only two weeks in duration. Theoretically, it would have been possible to farm out 
this training to private schools. Practically, it was impossible even to use the public 
schools for this work. Problems of hours of employment, peak loads, and formulas that 
have to be followed would have made such work rather difficult. In any case, on-the-job 
training has for many years been recognized as the obligation of the employing service 
whether in government or in private industry. There would have been no excuse for chang- 
ing this procedure. The very few cases of genuine de novo stenographic and typing train- 
ing were emergency operations and were quickly stopped. In the very few cases where 
such training was undertaken by contract, private schools were, in several instances, per- 
mitted to participate. Actually, the whole problem is fictitious and seems to have been cre- 
ated by persons who were looking for an opportunity to make an issue. Unfortunately, 
exaggerated publicity for in-service government training made the amount and period of 
training seem a better contract plum than it was. Naturally, private business schools suf- 
fering from the loss of enrollment caused by the fact that students were turning to indus- 
trial training grabbed at any straw. The fact, however, remains that the opportunity was 
a straw. 

The second cause for disagreement is the bill now before Congressional committees to 
increase the amount of subsidy for distributive education and to appropriate several mil- 
lion dollars for office training. Such federal aid should not be a handicap to good private 
business schools. Just as good private business schools, as a rule, have been most suc- 
cessful where public high school commercial education was well done, so the private busi- 
ness schools are likely to benefit more than suffer from such appropriations. In any case, 
such appropriations are rather probable in the long run, so why fight them? It would seem 
wiser for the private business school people to get on the bandwagon and see that 
the funds are properly used. Again, it seems as if certain persons are encouraging the 
private business school people to make a breach by creating an issue. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that a breach has developed. By constructive discussion it should be healed 
by mutual recognition of common interests or the public and private business trainers 
should peacefully go their ways. 

If a schism must take place, each group could set up a council on national organiza- 
tion to represent it; then a joint committee could be created for such action as seems to be 
desirable to both groups. We must realize that the interests of both are far more alike 
than different. Such segregation would create havoc in our present large regional groups 
like the E.C.T.A. and the N.B.T.A. which have loyal memberships from both groups. 

Where are the privately controlled but publicly recognized non-profit schools to go? 
With the public or the private schools? Or should they set up a third group? Will we have 
a further cleavage between distributive education and office education? There are some 
who think this should develop. Trainers in collegiate schools of business have long gone 
their own way. Should social business education be separate from vocational business 
education? Stenographic training from bookkeeping training? Once we start these schisms, 
it is difficult to stop them. It is trite but true to say that, “In unity there is strength.” 
Business education needs all of it that it can get. It is to be hoped that the moderates in 
both groups will be willing to compromise their largely fictitious differences. If the enmity 
however, is so great the conciliation is not possible, then each group should at least go its 
own way peacefully so as to permit cooperation on those many things about which we 
are in agreement. —Herbert A. Tonne 
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From war industries, government 
offices and the armed services 


come reports: 





e « « and business machines require trained operators 




















Schools are taking these 


steps to meet the demand 
for trained operators 


Making better use of machines during 
regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short 
courses for special and postgraduate 
students. 


a 
tes 


A 


Expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater 
number of students can be trained in 
machine work. 


7 


Using the most modern practice texts 
and teaching materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so students may attain a 
maximum of skill in the shortest time. 


7 


Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 
ment offices. 
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Making a wider range ok skills available 
by increasing the number of elective 





Because of wartime’s tremendous volume of figuring and ac- 
counting work, business machines are now more than ever 
recognized as “indispensable” equipment—and the demand for 
trained operators has correspondingly increased. 


In response to this unprecedented demand, both public and 
private schools are placing more emphasis on machine training 
in the classroom. Students are provided better opportunities for 
developing various degrees of operating skill, or for acquaint- 
ing themselves generally with business machines. 


The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free war- 
time service, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training 
programs, and up-to-the-minute information on newest oper- 
ating techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


urroughs 
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Effective Training of Stenographic Workers in 


N_ .effective in-service  steno- 
graphic training program is one 
that reaches all employees and is effi- 
cient in time and effort. Such a pro- 
gram is not sporadic but is continu- 
ous, involves many types of training, 
and must be carried on by a number 
of different persons in the agency. 
In-service training of government 
stenographic workers to date is based 
on the assumption that they lack 
basic stenographic — skills. Conse- 
quently, most of the training pro- 
grams have been designed to fill but 
one need—that of bringing up basic 
skills to a more acceptable classroom 
standard of accomplishment. What 
these workers could do on the job 
has not been the main concern—but 
should be. Training in a group and 
by academic methods is relatively 
easy to organize and carry on, while 
training individually and on the job 
is by far more difficult. Perhaps that 
is the reason more of such training is 
not carried on. 


On the Job Training Needed 


It is the tendency to organize in- 
service training on classroom and 
group bases because most is known 
about them. There is a place for 
such types of programs. We should 
also, however, recognize the place 
and need for on-the-job training 
which provides a follow-up and yet 
offers continuous training, provided 
it is carried on. properly. 

So that we have a more thorough 
understanding of the total picture of 
training, let us consider some basic 
elements in training stenographic 
workers in our offices. These ele- 
ments are: 

1. Duties performed 
2. Standards of performance 
3. Performance of the duties 

Duties: We hesitate many times to 
make an analysis of the work being 
performed because we think that is 
too simple, time wasted, and to no 
avail. Yet it is impossible to train ade- 
quately for production work without 
knowing the elements that go to make 
up the total job. When we know the 
duties of the workers we can: (1) 
plan for training the worker in these 
duties, (2) set standards for the 
duties, and (3) begin to make prog- 
ress toward better job performance. 

Standards: There are two types of 
standards we must consider: (1) 
training standards, and (2) job pro- 
duction standards. Training stan- 
dards (from the classroom) are fair- 
ly well known and understood. We 
know, for example, that a steno- 
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Government 


by Lt. (jg) Earl P. Strong 


U.S.N.R, Training Officer 
Shore Establishments and Civilian 
Personnel! Training Branch 
Executive Office of the Secretary 
of the Navy 
Washington, D. C. 


grapher typing 60 net words a min- 
ute is fairly good. Likewise, we 
know that a stenographer typing 20 
words a minute is a poor typist, etc. 
Do we know, however, the produc- 
tion standards on all the jobs and 
for all the duties that exist in our 
offices? Generally, we do not—few 
attempts are made to set up such 
standards and little effort is exerted 
in determining what such standards 
ought to be. 

Performance: Surveys that have 
been made recently of job produc- 
tion and performance show urgent 
need for bringing such production 
up to at least a reasonable level of 
efficiency. Job ‘performance in sten- 
ographic work has been pushed so 
low by the workers themselves that 
operating officials are led to believe 
that workers can do only so much in 
the way of production. The officials 
themselves do not have means for 
establishing performance standards 
because the workers can lead them 
to believe almost anything. In some 
cases performance standards in sten- 
ographic work are disgracefully low. 
(One office record indicated 43 let- 
ters for 10 girls on Monday, drop- 
ping to 10 letters for 10 girls on 
Saturday. Other duties were also 
performed, but the primary service 
involved dictation and transcrip- 
tion). 

An effective in-service training 
program should provide for the -fol- 
lowing types of programs: 

. Supervisory training 

. Instructor training 

. Indoctrination training 

. Initial (Breaking-in) 
training 

. On-the-job training 

. Refresher training 

. Up-grading training 

On-the-job instruction is one of 
the most difficult types of training 
programs to organize, develop, and 
to follow-up. Yet, it is most impor- 
tant and most neglected. 

Developing materials for training 
is significant, but procedures, meth- 
ods, and techniques are of much 
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greater importance. We have spent 
much time, money, and effort in de- 
veloping training materials which 
are adapted to individual agency 
training needs. Some of this mate- 
rial is good but when we produce 
material that actually duplicates 
existing materials produced by com- 
mercial publishing houses our effort 
is wasted. Let us pay more atten- 
tion to teaching techniques, proced- 
ures, and methods and less attention 
to producing materials which when 
produced are not properly used and 
are probably discarded after a few 
days of initial use or attention. 


Aims of On-the-job Training 


We must (1) develop basic steno- 
graphic skills in relation to actual 
production jobs; (2) know the job 
more thoroughly; (3) set standards 
for each job performed by all work- 
ers; (4) increase production through 
use of better methods, improved tech- 
niques, etc. 

The usual types of programs 
offered (Indoctrination and group 
instruction on basic stenographic 
skills) provide “shot in the arm” 
courses and are all right provided 
they are followed up and provided 
additional specific training is given 
where and when needed. People feel 
that only by going to school can they 
learn. This is only partially true since 
much learning is done on the job. 
In fact, most of the proper type of 
training that will make for efficient 
stenographic workers must be done 
on the job and not off the job in a 
classroom situation. 

An on-the-job training program 
necessitates training the supervisors 
of the workers to carry on continu- 
ous training. The job of the super- 
visors is to (1) get out production 
work and (2) train the workers in 
best procedures and methods for get- 
ting out the production work. Fail- 
ure to do the second is due, usually, 
to lack of training knowledge on the 
part of the supervisors. It is our 
job to train these supervisors to be- 
come efficient instructors of on-the- 
job skills. 


Making Supervisors into Trainers 


To train these 
must assist them in: 

1. Making job breakdowns. 

2. Setting up production and 

training standards. 

3. Setting up job procedures 

and techniques that will make 

performance more effective and 

efficient. 


supervisors we 





4. Training methods and pro- 
cedures for skill development 
and maintenance of skills they 
now have. 


Need for Skill Improvement 


Workers who use _ stenographic 
skill should produce to their fullest 
capacity. Basic elements have usually 
been learned in school but refine- 
ment in techniques is necessary to 
develop outstanding production skill. 
Through the use of proper mate- 
rials and methods, improvement can 
be made in the stenographic skills, 
resulting in greater satisfaction to 
the individual worker and in increas- 
ed production. 


The Pyramid Method of Teaching 


Through “pyramiding” (short 
exertion) the various stenographic 
skills for short periods of time in 
speed spurts, the learner slowly gets 
the “feel” of fast motions. Through 
continued practice and drill, the 
learner begins to adopt faster mo- 
tions and thus develops greater pro- 
duction speed. Fear retards the 
higher skill development with most 
stenographers and typists. Through 
a continual “pushing” for short per- 
iods of time, definite improvement 
can be made. 


Teaching Principles 


Stenographic skills must be broken 
into natural units for teaching and 
development. Each skill (typewrit- 
ing, shorthand, transcription, etc.) 
should be learned separately for most 
effective use. Within each of these 
skills are smaller units that must be 
taught and learned as skill units. In 
typewriting, for example, the car- 
riage return is a skill unit. The in- 
structional steps to be used in the 
development of each of these skill 
units are as follows: 


1. Precheck. Determine the 
skill of the learner at a particular 
time. From such a check, the 
needs of the learner are deter- 
mined and training needs pre- 
scribed for him. 


2. Presentation of the opera- 
tions. Tell, demonstrate, and 
have the trainee participate in 
order to put over the operations. 


3. Try-out by the learner. 
Through performance, let the 
learner develop his own ability 
in the operation taught. 


4. Follow-up. Individual re- 
medial assistance should be given 
to the trainee so that minor ad- 
justments can be made in the 
operations taught. 
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Improvement of Production Work 


The following elements go to make 
up improvement of production work: 


1. An understanding that ac- 
curacy may be exaggerated at 
the expense of fast motions. 


2. An understanding _ that 
slow-but-sure repetition is not 
necessarily correct in all in- 
stances and results in learning 
slow production procedures. 


3. An understanding _ that 
stenographic skills are compo- 
sites of smaller skills that can 
and should be broken down for 
teaching. 


4. An understanding that all 
skills, all work, etc., can be im- 
proved on the job. 


The specific elements that go to 
make up improvement of production 
work are: 


1. Typewriting 

a. Correct type of equipment 

b. Correct placement of that equip- 
ment 

c. Correct keyboard technique 

d. Correct operating techniques 

e. Know typewriter parts thoroughly 
f. Know typing devices and when and 
how to use them, etc. 


2. Shorthand 


a. Constant review of shorthand prin- 
ciples on which to base high skills 

b. Reading shorthand materials to de- 
velop high skill in reading and trans- 
cription ability. 

c. Writing shorthand fluently 
rapidly 


and 


3. Transcription (Productive fac- 
tor in stenographic work and 


—_> —_—_> > 


should be measured and stan- 
dards set for it) 
a. Good transcription work habits 
b. Timing the transcription 
c. Application of English rules (punc- 
tuation, grammar, capitalization, hy- 
phenization, etc.) 


In this brief article I have merely 
opened up and called attention to 
some of the salient problems in in- 
service training. Much more space 
could be used in developing these 
points. This presentation has served, 
I hope, to point out that our job is 
not finished, and never will be for 
the better we do the job the more 
training there is to be done. 


Learnings Must be Integrated 


Of course, we must provide for 
putting together the individual learn- 
ings provided for through the job 
breakdown study. The best place for 
doing this is usually in transcription 
work. The ultimate purpose of train- 
ing is to make stenographers better 
able to render the service for which 
they are hired. If dictators give 
their material in all kinds of ways 
and with all kinds of insertions, cor- 
rections, re-wordings, etc.; then we 
must provide training for efficiently 
taking and transcribing such mate- 
rial. Unless training in putting the 
separate elements together is pro- 
vided its real use is limited. 

We must train dictators to give 
their material more efficiently, and 
we must train office managers to 
make certain that there is always 
work for stenographers and that they 
keep at their jobs. This, however, is 
another problem and provision is be- 
ing made to meet it in other train- 
ing programs. 


—_> —_—>- —_> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 
the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


What part does the office manual 
play in simplifying office procedure? 
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Improving Job Coordination in Business Education 


T IS by now generally realized that 
| effective coordination is a principal 
key to successful cooperative educa- 
tion. Without proper coordination, a 
cooperative work program loses its 
greatest opportunity to combine the- 
ory and practice, and may result in 
a poorer educational program than 
would be the case if no cooperative 
work were included. The causes and 
results of coordination failures have 
been studied at length in retail train- 
ing, and most of the conclusions 
reached can have a direct application 
in other fields of business training 
as well. This article will discuss re- 
sults of coordination failures, and 
outline practices which have proved 
to be successful solutions. 


The Results of Coordination 
Failures 


What are the results of the failure 
of a school properly to tie together 
its classroom program and 
the students’ cooperative 
jobs? From the viewpoint 
of the student, an unsatis- 
factory cooperative job 
assignment or no job at 
all makes him feel that his 
training has been unsuc- 
cessful. Many young peo- 
ple base their impressions 
of the value of the train- 
ing received entirely on 
their cooperative job re- 
lationships, although this 
frequently is not a fair 
criterion. A second major 
result of poor coordina- 
tion is the decreased value 
of the classroom work. If - 
the courses taught do not 
parallel the practical ex- 
perience students are receiving on 
their jobs or do not teach what the 
students have come to believe they 
want to learn, the class work will lose 
much of its significance. 

Cooperative students are likely to 
be far more critical of their course 
work and their instructors than stu- 
dents who attend classes full-time. 
Their critical attitude may not be 
based upon an intelligent understand- 
ing of what they should learn, but it 
exists and must be reckoned with 
nevertheless. A third result of poor 
coordination is reflected in the posi- 
tion taken by the cooperating em- 
ployers toward the school. Fairly or 
not, employers for the most part 
judge a school by the students they 
themselves have employed. If co- 
operative students have not worked 
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out satisfactorily, the school may find 
not only that the students on those 
jobs are dissatisfied, but also that the 
employer has lost interest in hiring 
more cooperative students, regard- 
less of how satisfactory other stu- 
dents may have worked out on jobs 
elsewhere. 


Student Job Placement 


How can coordination failures be 
avoided? One method is to use great- 
er care in the selection and placement 
of students. Some schools are pri- 
marily concerned with placing all 
students on cooperative jobs, some- 
times without sufficient regard for 
the probable results. To many pros- 





“Have the prospective students interviewed by one 
employment managers as a check on their probable suitability 
for the work,”’ 


pective students, especially in college- 
level courses, enrollment is contin- 
gent upon securing a cooperative job 
to help defray expenses. While few 
if any schools would definitely prom- 
ise a regular cooperative job, a more 
serious effort may be made to find a 
job for students than their potentiali- 
ties might seem to justify. The re- 
sults of this arrangement may be un- 
happy for all concerned. 

In seeking a solution to this situa- 
tion, the administrators of a coopera- 
tive training program must realize 
their responsibility not only to the 
present and future students, but to 
the employers as well. Just as a man- 
ufacturer cannot afford to turn out 
inferior merchandise if he is to hold 
his customers, a school cannot turn 
out poorly equipped students if it ex- 


pects to have employers continue to 
be willing to hire them. Employers, 
like consumers, have long memories, 
and a placement failure may result 
not only in the discharge of the stu- 
dent concerned, but may carry over 
into the school’s later relationships 
with the employer. A desirable ar- 
rangement which may avoid some 
unsatisfactory placements is to have 
new students spend several months 
in classes fulltime before beginning 
their cooperative jobs. 

In selecting students in a business 
training program, an effective pro- 
cedure used by many schools is to 
have the prospective students inter- 
viewed by one or more employment 
managers in cooperating organiza- 
tions as a check on their probable 
suitability for the work. Although 
the interviewers should by no means 
be made to feel any obligation to hire 
students they consider suitable for 
the work, these contacts probably will 
lead to desirable coopera- 
tive arrangements, and 
will serve the important 
purpose of indicating 
those prospects who will 
be placed on jobs only 
with difficulty if at all. 
Another policy that has 
been proved to be ef- 
fective, especially on a 
long-term basis, is to have 
the employment  coordi- 
nator be completely honest 
in discussing student abil- 
ities with the employers 
concerned. If the coordi- 
nator points out the unde- 
sirable as well as the de- 
sirable qualities of the 
cooperative students, he 
will be regarded less as a 
salesman attempting to sell the em- 
ployment of a group of students, and 
more as a person who can be genu- 
inely helpful to the employer in se- 
lecting workers. If an employer 
finds a student to be definitely lacking 
in one quality or another although 
the coordinator has praised him in 


or more 


unqualified terms, the employer's 
faith in the coordinator and the 
school he represents will be de- 


creased, and eventually may reach 
the stage where the coordinator’s 
suggestions carry little weight. 


Adjusting Students to Their 
Cooperative Jobs 


The adjustment of students to their 
cooperative jobs is often a more dif- 
ficult step than employers and school 
authorities realize. This is particu- 
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larly true when the student is em- 
ployed on an alternating block plan 
and works in a different city from 
that in which the school is located. 
The problems arising from moving 
every few weeks or months, finding 
suitable living accommodations, and 
getting back in touch with the job 
after being away for classes may be 
many and varied, and require pa- 
tient, detailed assistance. This aid 
must be provided by someone well 
acquainted with the job situations. 
The logical candidate for this work 
is, of course, the coordinator. Time 
should be provided in his schedule 
for personal conferences with stu- 
dents regarding their job problems. 
It is not enough for the coordinator 
merely to see to it that the students 
have jobs; even more time may be 
needed in helping them after they 
begin the jobs. 

Another procedure is to have a 
course scheduled to meet regularly— 
though perhaps infrequently—to dis- 
cuss common problems presented by 
the cooperative jobs. There is always 
a danger that these class meetings will 
be used by students to air complaints 
about wages, hours, bosses, and the 
usual collection of customary griev- 
ances, and as a result accomplish but 
little. To keep the discussion on a 
more constructive plane, it is desir- 
able for the instructor—who may ap- 
propriately be the coordinator — to 
present the management side of the 
various issues raised. Problems pre- 
sented by the work itself should be 
taken up in the appropriate subject 
matter courses. 


Faculty Employment 


The practice of having faculty 
members work during a part of their 
vacation periods for the cooperating 
employers has been followed in retail 
training, and should be possible to 
some extent in other fields of busi- 
ness education as well. While this 
arrangement cuts seriously into the 
time an instructor may wish to spend 
on research, writing, and continued 
study, it can serve several useful pur- 
poses: (1) It provides an opportu- 
nity for the employers and instruc- 
tors to become acquainted, (2) it in- 
creases the respect of students for 
the knowledge and abilities of their 
instructors if they see them capably 
performing responsible duties for the 
same employer, and (3) it informs 
the instructors concerning current 
procedures in business, and thus en- 
courages them to make their courses 
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more practical and up-to-date than 
might otherwise be the case. Faculty 
employment such as this provides one 
valuable means of keeping a constant 
check on the appropriateness of the 
subject matter offered in the school 
courses. 


Learning Employers’ Needs 

A significant step in aiding school 
and employer to understand each 
other’s problems has been made by 
one institution in the form of a per- 
sonnel conference. This conference 
has been held semi-annually since 
1940 at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology for personnel executives 
in department and specialty stores in 
Western New York. Many of the 
stores represented employ the Insti- 
tute’s students cooperatively. These 


conferences include morning and 
afternoon sessions on employment 
and training problems, with the 


agenda prepared from questions sub- 
mitted by those planning to attend. 
Representatives of twenty-one stores 
in seven cities attended a recent con- 
ference in Rochester. 

Meetings such as these require a 
considerable amount of detailed plan- 
ning if they are to be successful, but 
through them a substantial service 
can be rendered to business. At the 
same time, the discussions held at 
these conferences can provide infor- 
mation to aid the school in meeting 
more completely the needs of the 
business organizations which employ 
its students and graduates. 

The procedures suggested here are 
by no means the complete answer to 
successful coordination. They have, 
however, been used and found to be 
effective in bringing together the di- 
vergent interests of students, em- 
ployers, and educational institutions 
toward a common goal. 


Pare Py Panis 


YOUNG FISHERMAN 


By Marian Krogman 
St. Joseph’s High School, Ashton, lowa 





The combination of the proper letters and characters, the intensity of 
the stroking and the minute care to detail brought excellent results in 


making this design. 
@, parenthesis, m. 


Some of the letters and characters used were period, 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Fifth Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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N modern industry it does not 
seem to make any difference what 
type of personnel problem may ap- 
pear to be most important at any time 
—the one universally accepted meth- 
od of attack is through more and 
better training. We expect it to do 
all things—increase production, pro- 
vide higher morale, reduce tardiness 
and absenteeism, insure a higher de- 
gree of safety and to bring to all a 
better understanding of organiza- 
tional policies and operational prin- 
ciples. Jn training, we find the real 
key to success in almost any venture. 
Does education now perform this 
function? Industry expects it to do 
so and prefers to pay indirectly 
through taxation for training rather 
than to bear the cost directly through 
its own training program. 


Need for Emergency Procedures 


During the war years all industry 
has had a great demand for clerical 
and craft workers. Selection meth- 
ods formerly used, and which will 
continue and be strengthened when 
this war is over, have been discarded. 
The result, of course, is willingness 
to accept a much poorer grade of 
help. To correct this situation in- 
dustry has been compelled to in- 
augurate all sorts of training pro- 
grams and refresher courses in the 
clerical operations and the semi- 
skilled and skilled crafts. Business 
wonders whether it will have to con- 
tinue such courses, or whether the 
schools will accept the challenge. 
These courses are especially needed 
for office workers. We constantly 
hear office managers, comptrollers, 
personnel directors, and others in 
charge of or interested in clerical 
work, say, “What is wrong with the 
high school?” Few stop to think that 
many workers have been drawn from 
the clerical operations to the manual 
arts because of the higher wages be- 
ing earned at such trades; few stop 
to think that many office workers of 
today would be numbered among the 
unemployed in non-war times; too 
many do not realize that the number 
who take additional training in com- 
mercial and business colleges is 
greatly reduced; and finally, they 
forget that many splendid male and 
female office workers are in the 
armed forces of our country. 





* Based on addresses given before the Cen- 
tral Business Association and the Iowa Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. 
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Post-War Standards to be Higher 


Nevertheless, in the post-war 
period business leaders will expect ap- 
plicants to be much better adapted and 
prepared for their particular assign- 
ments. This means that business 
teachers must have information, at 
all times, showing both the need for 
office workers, and the production 
standards and knowledge _require- 
ments for the job. Certainly the Na- 
tional Office Management Association 
can fill a much needed place in acting 
as the central source in exchanging 
information between the office and 
business education. 

Before explaining how this infor- 
mation can be exchanged we must 
know something of the organization 
known as the National Office Man- 
agement Association, or NOMA, the 
name more frequently used. 


The Background of NOMA 


NOMA now in its twenty-fifth year 
is an association to promote a free 
exchange of ideas on office manage- 
ment, to encourage standardization, 
and to initiate and effect scientific 
methods of organization and manage- 
ment. Since its inception in 1919 it 
has grown from the small group of 
charter members to an international 
organization comprising a member- 
ship of approximately 4,000. Early 
in the life of the Association the plan 
of forming chapters in various cities 
was adopted and this plan has been 
primarily responsible for its rapid 
growth. Today there are 67 such 
chapters in the United States and 
Canada. Future growth seems cer- 
tain as we have many inquiries from 
office leaders of other cities request- 
ing the organization of a chapter. 
These will be considered as time per- 
mits, 

At the annual meeting each year 
the membership elects a president, 
first vice president, second vice presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and a 
Board of Directors consisting of six- 
teen members. The president is the 
chairman cf the Executive Commit- 
tee which directs the affairs of the 
group between meetings of the Board. 

The work of the Association is 
carried on by committees appointed 
by the president. These committees 


report to the Executive Committee 
and keep in close contact with the 
national secretary who, with his staff, 
occupies the offices of the Associa- 
tion located in the Liberty-Lincoln 
Building in Philadelphia. There are 
11 regular committees: Auditing, 
Awards, Chapter Activity, Confer- 
ence, Educational, Executive, Mem- 
bership, Nominating, Publicity, Re- 
lations with Other Associations, and 
Research. 


Emphasis to Date on Membership 


Although we have always placed 
considerable stress upon the educa- 
tional and research projects, we have, 
during the past few years, empha- 
sized the membership, publicity, and 
chapter activity. This has been done 
because we have desired more mem- 
bers, greater activity in the chapters, 
a more general recognition of the As- 
sociation, and additional revenue. 
This having been accomplished, we 
feel we are now in position to do 
some extensive educational and _ re- 
search work. Weare therefore plan- 
ning to employ a full-time director 
of research and education to work at 
the National office under the direc- 
tion of our National Secretary. 

This work will cover such items as 
salary surveys, business machines re- 
search, pure research such as stand- 
ards of office work, handling of gov- 
ernmental releases, handbooks on 
office management, tests and testing 
programs for schools and offices, the 
development of films on office meth- 
ods, school services, and cooperation 
with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and state boards of education. 


NOMA Interest in Education 


One of the great advantages of the 
educational and research work is the 
coverage which is obtained. Each 
chapter appoints one member to each 
committee. In the educational field 
the local chairman is encouraged to 
plan, with the program chairman, an 
educational meeting. If possible this 
meeting should be held in September 
or October each year. It should pro- 
mote a discussion of the various ways 
in which NOMA can aid the public 
and private schools and provide a 
plan through which specified goals 
might be reached. 

One of the main educational ob- 
jectives of our organization is “‘to 
assist established educational and 
other institutions to interpret the 
needs of commerce and industry in- 
sofar as the curriculum and training 
for a business career are concerned.” 
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Each chapter representative on edu- 
cational matters attempts to reach 
this objective. He secures a promi- 
nent educator as the guest speaker 
and invites other noted educators to 
attend. From the paper presented 
and the discussion that follows, an 
opportunity is offered to form a joint 
committee to study high school and 
commercial college curricula in an at- 
tempt to place them on a practical 
basis. 

Individual chapters are encour- 
aged to make research subjects to de- 
termine the need for the various 
types of office workers and have 
passed such information on to the 
schools. 


Cooperation with Schools 


One chapter set up a complete 
office in a school and established a 
course of study which permitted the 
students to specialize and at the same 
time observe the complete operation 
of an office. 

The Association also endeavors to 
have the employers place advanced 
students on a part-time work basis. 

In the future we can expect many 
improvements in the office machine 
field. Undoubtedly many new man- 
ual and automatic driven machines 
will be manufactured and. machines 
now in use will be made more ef- 
ficient. This means that the educa- 
tional program of the schools in the 
office vocational field will be ex- 
panded and enlarged. 

Commercial and industrial institu- 
tions will expect applicants who are 
much better prepared than those who 
seek and in most cases obtain em- 
ployment today. 


Trainers Must Know Latest 
Developments 


It is therefore necessary that edu- 
cators must keep informed at all 
times of the established standards 
and requirements of each type of of- 
fice operation. Commercial teach- 
ers who have had experience in in- 
dustry must remember that the way 
things were done when they were on 
the job are constantly being im- 
proved. Every industry of any size 
has a specialized engineer studying 
office methods, machines and ma- 
terials. These “system” men are 
daily studying routines and opera- 
tions for the purpose of simplifica- 
tion; they are making time and mo- 
tion studies in devising today’s best 
way. Machines replace manual ef- 
fort ; operations are standardized and 
placed in proper sequence; unneces- 
sary motions are eliminated ; individ- 
uals are taught to have both hands 
work and rest at the same time. 
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Those who teach should know 
these new methods and at the same 
time should be studying each machine 
and each class of work for additional 
improvement. The media for this 
exchange is through the testing pro- 
cedure of NOMA. 

Back in 1936 and until 1942 the 
National Clerical Ability Tests had a 
prominent place in our educational 
endeavor. As is generally known, 
these tests were the result of the com- 
bined effort of NOMA and the Na- 
tional Council for Business Educa- 
tion. 


The National Clerical Ability Tests 


The tests prepared each year are 
designed to measure vocational abil- 
ity on the subjects of stenography, 
typing, machine transcription, ma- 
chine calculation, bookkeeping, and 
filing. All tests are scored and each 
person who qualifies as a successful 
candidate is issued a certificate of 
proficiency. Those who take the 
tests, usually sponsored by local 
NOMA chapters, may be from in- 
dustry, public, or private schools. 

Thus NOMA is cooperating with 
business schools in that it establishes 
an authoritative device to: 


(a) Bring a closer relationship 
between office managers and edu- 
cators ; 

(b) Establish definite standards 
and requirements for office work 
and to provide schools with such 
standards so that students can be 
trained accordingly ; 

(c) To assist business teachers 
to bring their courses of study 
more into line with practical busi- 
ness principles ; 

(d) Measure qualifications and 
thus provide employers with good 
office help ; 

(e) Bring the graduation re- 
juirements in line with the stand- 
ards established in the office. 


These tests, greatly reduced in 
scope during the war years, will 
come to the front much more rapidly 
in the postwar period, and NOMA 
will continue to play its important 
part in aiding the schools. 

It is imperative that business teach- 
ers establish standards of achieve- 
ment so that graduating students can 
pass the NOMA tests. Business 
schools should also consider the pass- 
ing of such a test as a requirement 
for graduation. If it is not done the 
office mangers will administer the 
tests to the applicants as a measure 
of safety. And it appears logical 
that the applicant should have the 
Certificates of Proficiency when the 
application is made rather than take 
the test and fail. 


It is definitely the intent of 
NOMA to work with the schools in 
providing a training program that 
will prepare the student in the ele- 
mentary business requirements. Bus- 
iness leaders need better trained 
workers, more skillful workers ; they 
are interested in the things that will 
aid them in meeting competition, in 
producing a quality product, in meet- 
ing delivery schedules, in providing 
to the consumer the quality product 
at a lower unit cost and at a reduced 
selling price; and, of course, they 
are primarily interested in finishing 
each year in the profit bracket. This 
means that they are definitely inter- 
ested in vocational education because 
it provides more skillful trainees and 
reduces the training period which 
they must provide otherwise. 


Better Training Needed in the 
Future 


Business leaders are studying the 
factory and office jobs at all times. 
Progress is being made constantly in 
that new and changed machines, ma- 
terials and methods are _ being 
adopted. Individual requirements to 
perform a job satisfactorily are in- 
creased, and this means, in many 
cases, a longer training period. This 
is especially true where students are 
trained in the old methods of doing 
the work and when placed on the job 
must forget the old way and learn 
the new. Of course, after learning 
the new and better way, higher pro- 
duction is accomplished and at the 
same time, the operator is less fa- 
tigued. To date these new methods 
are not passed on to the commercial 
teachers in the high school or college. 
Why? Probably no one thinks to do 
so; maybe there is no agency or as- 
sociation available to act as an inter- 
mediary. Certainly it is necessary 
that the requirements, the constantly 
changing standards of the office and 
factory must be known by the edu- 
cators. In fact ,the educators should 
go further and should study their 
machines, materials and methods for 
improvements which they can pass 
back to industry. 


There is Work for All 


Today there is a golden opportun- 
ity for educators in both the public 
and private schools, and this is es- 
pecially true in preparing office work- 
ers. The number of office workers 
to factory workers has been increas- 
ing. Twenty-five years ago the ratio 
was one clerk for thirty factory em- 
ployees, while today the average is 
one for ten. Because of govern- 
mental requirements such as_ local 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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INCE handicapped students are 

coming into our classes with in- 
creasing frequency, and since there 
will be, no doubt, a demand to learn 
to type by the disabled veterans of 
our military forces after their return 
to civilian life, it seems necessary that 
teachers of typewriting be prepared 
to meet the challenge of any who 
come to their classes for instruction. 
Teachers should be able to give these 
students the dexterity and skill which 
will enable them to take their places 
in society by being able to use the 
art of typing effectively in gainful 
occupations, 

The method described in this sylla- 
bus has been used by the writer in 
Lincoln High School with marked 
success. Since my experience with 
a one-handed student has been such 
a pleasant experience, I am prompted 
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by Azuba Stackpole 


Lincoln High School 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Scope and Aims 


To enable a handicapped student to 
operate the typewriter with accuracy 
and as rapidly as he is physically 
able. 

To develop a feeling of success in 
the mind of the student, so that he 
may forget his disability. This cre- 
ates a strong desire to learn. 

To develop the ability to concen- 
trate. 

To master the keyboard. 

To develop skill in “stroking” the 
keys. 

To learn the “reaches” with ease 
and with confidence that he really 
can do it. This develops the skill of 
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work out individual methods to help 
himself. 

(Since he will be in the same class 
with normal students, he will benefit 
from the instruction that they receive 
and will try to adapt the ideas as far 
as possible to his individual use. ) 

2. Give a short talk on the “Touch 
Method” and its advantages. (The 
disabled student may be excused if 
he glances at his hand occasionally 
when operating the longest reaches.) 

3. Teach by demonstration: 

The correct posture and position of 
hand on the keyboard. 

The working parts of the machine. 

Insertion of paper. 

Correct stroking. 

Carriage Throw: The left-handed 
operator will use his left hand to 
operate the carriage return lever. 
The right-handed operator will reach 
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to offer my method of instruction to 
other teachers of typewriting who 
may wish to use it as a guide in teach- 
ing the disabled student to learn the 
keyboard of the typewriter. 

The student is able to type by the 
“Touch Method.” The “balanced- 
hand” position on the keyboard en- 
ables the student to “reach” any part 
of the keyboard with ease and with- 
out undue strain of the muscles of 
the hand. Since one hand is doing 
the work of two, some relaxation is 
vital, in order not to overwork the 
nerves and muscles, especially with 
beginners. 

It has been noted that students who 
have the use of but one hand, usually 
have stronger digits; they also have 
good kinaesthetic control, and are 
able to hold sustained attention for a 
longer period of time than the aver- 
age beginner. 
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operating the typewriter accurately 
and speedily. 

To develop the ability to type well- 
arranged letters and other work such 
as is given to physically normal stu- 
dents. 

Text 


Any standard textbook may be 
used in teaching the disabled stu- 
dent to type. 

The accompanying _ illustrations 
show the diagrams of the keyboard. 


Teaching Procedures 


1. Analyze the physical assets of 
the student. 

Ascertain just what disability he 
has and adjust the individual instruc- 
tion to fit his needs. If he has par- 
tial use of the disabled hand, find 
work for it to do in order to keep the 
“balance” of operation as nearly nor- 
mal as possible. After a few hours 
at the typewriter, the student will 


over to the left side of the machine 
to operate the carriage return lever. 

It will be seen from the diagrams 
of the keyboard that the hand (either 
right or left) occupies the center keys 
as the “guide” keys F, G, H, and J. 
For the left-handed operator the “J” 
finger is the index finger or number 
one. For the right-handed operator 
the “J” finger is the little finger on 
number four. 

4. Teach the student to stroke the 
center guide keys F G H J by having 
him use a “tapping” stroke ; have him 
develop skill by encouraging him to 
lift the fingers quickly after each 
stroke. Have him keep the fingers 
curved and the wrist up. 

5. Teach the upper bank of keys 
R T Y U with the usual association 
that the fingers of the “guide” keys 
control these keys also. 

6. Teach the lower bank of keys 
V BN M with the association that 
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the “guide” keys control these keys 
also. 

7. Develop the “reaches” of these 
three banks of keys with the follow- 
ing exercise: frv, gtb, hyn, jum, until 
they are mastered. How soon they 
will be mastered depends entirely 
upon the student and his adaptability. 
(My student did it the first day.) 

8. Teach the entire “guide” row of 
keys. The “J” finger will be the 
guide finger for the reaches over to 
and including A. The “F” finger 
will be the guide finger for the 
reaches over to and including the ;. 
Have him practice on this guide row 
until the technique is mastered. 

9. Teach the upper bank of keys. 
Instruct the student as follows: With 
the guide finger on J, use the “F” 
finger to reach to D then reach to E; 
S to W; A to Q. Now develop the 
other end of the keyboard by having 
the guide finger on F, use the “J” 
finger to reach to K, then reach to J; 
L to O; and to P. Practice until 
mastered. 

10. Teach the lower bank of keys. 
Instruct the student as _ follows: 
With the guide finger on J, use the 
“F” finger to reach to D and down 
to C; S to X; A to Z. Develop the 
other end of the keyboard by having 
the guide finger on “F”, use the “J” 
finger to reach K to,; L to .; and last 
; to /. Practice until mastered. 

11. The following exercise is 
recommended for the entire key- 
board. Insist that the student memo- 
rize it by thinking of the groups of 
letters as he types them. The letters 
on the guide row control the letters 
immediately above and below them 
and no others. 


agz swx dec frv gtb 
hyn jum ki, lo. ;p/ 


_ It is recommended that several 
lines of each group be typed until all 
are mastered. 

12. Work may now be assigned in 
a typewriting textbook. The pupil 
may progress as does any normal 
student. 

13. The Shift Key, Shift Lock, 
Marginal Release, and Back Spacer 
may be taught when the work in the 
textbook requires their use. 

The disabled hand might be able to 
hold down the Shift Key, otherwise 
the Shift Lock would have to be 
used. 

14. The figures and their upper 
case characters may be taught when 
the textbook exercises require them. 

15. Since the handicapped student 
needs individual instruction, his prog- 
ress should be watched closely. 
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16. The left-handed typist must use 
his weak fingers on the frequently 
used letter keys and may need reme- 
dial exercises to strengthen them. 

The following Special Assignment 
should be typed outside of class if the 
student has a machine to use. Write 
each of the words until they can be 
typed with rhythm and accuracy. 


address author 
action absence 
agent fare 
dearest decided 
afraid sear 
assume wear 
salary safe 
active care 
easier face 


Additional assignments may be 
given as needed. 

17. The right-handed typist will use 
his strong fingers on the frequently 
used letter keys. His problem will be 
to develop his weak fingers which 
control the J, K, L, ;. 

The following Special Assignment 
should be typed outside of class if the 
student has a machine to use. Write 
each of the words until they can be 
typed with rhythm and accuracy : 


knight plunge 
knee look 
jiffy luck 
jolly spirit 
jingle hour 
kitchen lieu 
monopoly jump 
plate pool 
idiotic mummy 


Additional assignments may be 
given as needed. 

18. A disabled student needs much 
encouragement, and a word of praise 
judiciously applied certainly gives a 
student a decided impetus to greater 
effort. 

19. At the end of the first semester, 
the work of the disabled student 
should be on a par with that of the 
normal student of average ability. 
Many times his work is of a higher 
grade. 


A Word to the Teacher 


You have a definite problem in 
psychology with the disabled student. 
The following suggestions have en- 
abled me to win the confidence of 
my student: 

a. Watch his attitude toward his 

disability. 

b. Apply praise for his efforts 

and accomplishments. 

c. Make him feel important in 

that he has a place in society. 


NOMA COOPERATION 
WITH 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 16) 


and federal tax laws, wage and hour 
regulations, installment buying, etc., 
the postwar period will probably sim- 
mer down to one clerk for five fac- 
tory employees. 

Industry will provide new ma- 
chines and methods and change pres- 
ent ones. Many of the new ma- 
chines will be more specialized and 
will offer the commercial colleges a 
real opportunity; the general types 
of vocational and general education 
will be present in the high schools. 
It will not be a case of the commer- 
cial schools losing out, but rather a 
problem of providing the correct edu- 
cational plan and training facilities. 
To do this, all educators must know 
the requirements of industry and 
provide for industry, men and women 
who are producing quickly on the job 
for which they have studied, and are 
also educated in the academic sub- 
jects so as to have a real understand- 
ing of human rights and values. 
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TYPING 
QUI az 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is open to ques- 
tions from cur readers on any transcrip- 
tion points. Dr. Popham will consult lead- 
ing authors of typing manuals, style books, 
and transcription texts to determine the 
consensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Should the surname be written first in 
footnotes? 

2. What style of indention should be used 
in typing footnotes? 

3. How should married women sign busi- 
ness correspondence? 

4, Should the period be used after Roman 
numerals in an outline? 

5. Should the day of the month be ex- 
pressed in figures when it precedes the 
name of the month? 


Now turn to page 23 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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‘ HAT are the minimal essentials 
of consumer business informa- 
tion that should be taught to our high 
school boys and girls? How are these 
essentials being achieved in our voca- 
tional commercial courses? In our 
separate consumer courses? In our 
non-commercial classes ? 

Before proceeding into an analysis 
of the achievement in consumer busi- 
ness information in the secondary 
school, it should be pointed out that 
in a nation where economic illiteracy 
is prevalent, it is but a natural out- 
come that a highly competitive so- 
ciety, based on a capitalistic system 
of free enterprise, should eventually 
turn its attention to the education of 
the consumer. Especially during a 
depression will the 


' Consumer Business Education in 


by Stephen J. Turille 


Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


vate business interests and the con- 
suming public have a stake in its out- 
comes. As business educators, we 
must remember that the consumer 
movement and its counterpart, con- 
sumer education are not depression 
fads which will disappear with the 
return of prosperity. Their many 
ramifications are deeply rooted in our 
American way of life. Economic re- 
sponsibility is today as important as 
civic responsibility in a functioning 
democracy. 

Consumer business education, an 
area of consumer economic educa- 


the High School 


would emphasize advertising, others 
minimize it. Some believe buyman- 
ship or budgeting constitutes the core 
content. There are those who think 
that consumer business education and 
consumer economic education are one 
and the same thing. Some sincerely 
believe that it belongs in one, two, 
three or all departments of the school. 
Few are convinced that the home eco- 
nomics department or the social stu- 
dies department or the science depart- 
ment or the business education de- 
partment is best prepared to handle 
the work. 

That the attitudes toward certain 
philosophies incorporated by teachers 
reflect themselves in the teaching 
process, no one will deny. The plas- 

tic and _ formative 





consumer seek ways 
and means to improve 
his position in the eco- 
nomic order. 

Professional en- 
thusiasm has run 
rampant at times. A 
haphazard incorpora- 
tion of some form of 
consumer economic 
education in the 
school program is the 
result. 

The increasing at- 
tention being given to 
the education of the 
consumer by the edu- 
cational institutions 
of this country is but 





mind of the secondary 
school youth is easily 
moulded. The teach- 
ing plan should seek 
to acquaint the stu- 
dent impartially with 
his personal problems 
and their harmonious 
relationship to so- 
ciety. The improve- 
ment of the economic 
order, as well as the 
advancement of our 
democratic form of 
society, will be for- 
ever a desirable goal 
of education. Factual 
evidence, based on re- 
search, is much 
needed in this field to 








a manifestation of the 
public interest in the 
consumer and in its 
educational corollary. 
Ten years ago consumer economic 
education was making feeble begin- 
nings in the secondary schools and 
colleges of this country. Today, it is 
found in some form in practically 
every state. Numerous in-and-out of 
school consumer organizations have 
made their appearance within the 
past few years. 
Need 

Education is becoming increasingly 
cognizant of the need for providing 
appropriate educational experiences 
necessary in the training of rising 
generations of consumers. Teachers 


and administrators are commencing 


to recognize that the present status of 
consumer economic education is in a 
chaotic condition. They are earnestly 
seeking a solution. When, where, 
and how consumer education shall be 
offered is the lively controversial 
issue in this area of education. Not 
only the teaching profession but pri- 
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The Dilemma of Consumer 





tion, is a healthy, growing area of 
educational activity. Factual sub- 
stantiation of certain points of view 
advanced by business educators are 
lacking. Many questions must be 
more satisfactorily answered, if con- 
sumer education, including consumer 
business education, is to find its right- 
ful place as an integral part of our 
American pattern of education, 

The immaturity of consumer busi- 
ness education as a_ systematically 
organized educational program is 
readily apparent when one examines 
certain basic procedures that are al- 
ready fairly well established in other 
fields of education. The curriculum 
is typical. Not only is there a com- 
plete lack of agreement as to what, 
where, and how courses should be 
offered but the basic and essential 
content of consumer economic edu- 
cation itself is undetermined. Some 


Education. 


determine and lead 
the way in co-ordinat- 
ing a situation where 
divergent opinions might expand into 
ever-widening difficulties. 


The Problem 

The general problem with which 
the writer is concerned deals with 
an evaluation of the achievements in 
consumer business education in the 
public secondary schools of this 
country. As a business educator he 
is particularly concerned as to how 
consumer education is taught by busi- 
ness teachers and with what results. 

The specific problem under inves- 
tigation was to make an appraisal of 
the consumer values claimed for vo- 
cational commercial courses by busi- 
ness educators. This appraisal was 
based on the minimal essentials of 
consumer business education. The 
primary purpose of the study re- 
volved around an investigation into 
and an appraisal of the claims made 
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by business educators that consumer 
values come out of vocational com- 
mercial courses. These claims were 
then evaluated through a testing pro- 
gram developed by the investigator 
to determine the extent that such in- 
formation and skills are possessed by 


commercial and _ non-commercial 
groups. From the findings certain 
implications may be drawn _ for 


secondary school business training. 


Phases of the Problem 


The major problem properly can 
be divided into two phases. One had 
to do with the situation where the 
teacher consciously tries to obtain 
consumer values out of the voca- 
tional subjects taught. The other 
phase deals with the situation where 
the teacher does not try to obtain con- 
sumer values out of the subject being 
taught. In the latter case do these 
consumer business education values 
emerge just because of the nature of 
the subject without conscious effort 
on the part of the teacher? As a 
secondary consideration the study 
proposed to compare non-commercial 
students with commercial students to 
throw some light on the question as 
to the degree that consumer values 
are obtained from vocational busi- 
ness training courses as contrasted to 
the non-commercial courses. 

The study also wished to ascertain 
whether students who have taken 
separate consumer courses taught by 
commercial teachers, where conscious 
effort is put forth, achieved consider- 
ably more consumer values than did 
students in the other three groups. 
The degree of obtainment of the con- 
sumer values, either consciously or 
without any such effort, and as a 
natural outcome of the course, should 
provide for the first time some worth- 
while implications for consumer 
business education in the public 
secondary schools of this country. 


The study proceeded to select the 
minimal essentials of consumer busi- 
ness education such as are claimed 
should be possessed by secondary 
school business students at the point 
where they conclude their vocational 
training. The data were to be used 
as a basis for testing the hypothesis 
of the study. The procedure in set- 
ting up the minimal essentials may be 
briefly summarized as follows. Some 
100 courses of study, syllabi, outlines, 
professional writings, and texts used 
by secondary school commercial 
teachers who claim consumer values 
for their subjects were carefully ex- 
amined. They produced a compre- 
hensive list of over 300 consumer 
values. This detailed list was then 
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submitted to three groups of indi- 
viduals for classification and further 
refinement. 


The groups included: (1) leaders 
in business education who are on the 
Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Educa- 
tion, (2) leaders in the consumer 
education movement who are not en- 
gaged in teaching any one specialized 
field of concentration on the second- 
ary school level, but who are actively 
engaged in the broad phases of con- 
sumer education, and (3) the com- 
mercial teachers who originally made 
claims for these values by subject 
sections. A final list of minimal es- 
sentials of consumer business educa- 
tion based upon the preceding steps 
was then set up. 


The Test 


A test was next developed by the 
writer and administered to over 1,300 
pupils in fifty-five senior high schools 
located in various sections of the 
United States. The test was con- 
structed in two forms—Forms A and 
B, known as a General Test of Busi- 
ness Information. The test was first 
experimentally tried out in three high 
schools and reliability established. A 
detailed item analysis of every test 
item was conducted to permit more 
careful selection of discriminatory 
items. A carefully worked out sta- 
tistical technique was employed here 
to insure selection of the better test 
items and increase the reliability of 
the test. A split-half statistical pro- 
cedure was made possible through the 
use of two forms of the test. The 
test was administered to each par- 
ticipating school class in the fall and 
again in the spring. Forms A and B 
were evenly divided among the stu- 
dents during each period of adminis- 
tration to equalize any difference in 
the two forms. The tests were 
printed. A Manual of Directions and 
a letter explaining the objective of 
the test accompanied each set of tests. 

Four groups of students partici- 
pated in the testing program. Group 
A was known as the vocational com- 
mercial group whose teachers claimed 
consumer values. The subject courses 
involved were typewriting, short- 
hand, and bookkeeping. There were 
328 students in Group A. Group B 
was composed of vocational commer- 
cial classes whose teachers made no 
claims of consumer values for their 
courses. This group had 298 par- 
ticipants. Group C consisted of the 
non-commercial classes whose 
teachers made no claims of commer- 
cial skill and whose students took no 
commercial skill courses but such 


academic courses as history, mathe- 
matics, English, and so forth. Group 
C had 430 student participants in the 


testing program. 
prised of classes of students in sepa- 
by 


courses taught 


teachers. 


1,326 students participating with 2,- 


—Form A and Form B. 


groups provided comparative meas- 
ures of growth or gains in the mini- 
mal essentials of consumer business 
education. 


Statistical Procedure 


Statistical tables were set up for 
each group and for each testing peri- 
od. This statistical procedure in- 
volved the finding of the mean score 
of each testing, the standard error of 
the mean of each testing period, the 
mean gain, the standard deviation of 
the gain, and the comparison of the 
growth or gains in consumer values 
between the initial fall and final 
spring testing periods. Differences 
were interpreted in the light of the 
critical ratio (difference of the means 
divided by the sigma of the difference 
of means) with the Probability 
Tables indicating the significance of 
the gains. Comparisons of the criti- 
cal ratios of claims and non-claims 
groups within the three business skill 
subjects and with the C and D 
Groups were also undertaken in sepa- 
rate statistical tables. Variances be- 
tween the first test and the second test 
were also computed. Variances of 
mean gains, weighted means, and 
“t’s” with degrees of freedom were 
found. A comparison was also made 
of groups by study of the statistical 
significances of the _ differences 
around the participating groups. A 
statistical procedure was worked out 
by which the importance and the 
reliability of differences between 
pairs of groups was examined. 


Findings and Conclusions 


The data developed in this study 
on the achievement of consumer 
business education on the secondary 
school level led to the following sum- 
marized conclusions. 

1. All participating groups, except 
the separate consumer course group, 
made statistically significant gains of 
achievement in consumer business 


1 For details see dissertation at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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education. The commercial “B” 
which made no claims attained the 
ighest mean score in the final 


achievement—69.45 out of 100 at- 
tempted items. The separate con- 
educations course 
earned the lowest mean score—63.41. 


2. The B and C groups making no 
‘onsumer claims excelled the two 


The findings indicate that the com- 
mercial skill subject-matter teachers 
of typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping and the separate consumer 
course teachers were “‘claiming”’ but 
not actually achieving the consumer 
claims set forth in their syllabi, 
courses of study, and writings. 


3. None of the groups examined 
made a desirable final achievement in 
consumer business education. The 
test contained 112 items, one hundred 
of which were attempted by the ma- 
jority of the testees. The mean score 
for the four participating groups was 
approximately 67.00. This means 
that about one out of every three 
items attempted was missed. 


4, The vocational typewriting and 
shorthand student whose teachers 
claim consumer business outcomes 
for their courses achieve fewer con- 
sumer values in their courses than 
do vocational typewriting and short- 
hand students whose teachers make 
no such consumer claims. This situa- 
tion exists for net gain in achieve- 
ment and for final achievement. 


5. Bookkeeping was the only one 
of the three vocational commercial 
skill subjects in which the students in 
consumer claims classes showed a 
greater degree of achievement than 
the students in the non-claims classes. 
The difference was small. The book- 
keeping claims group showed the 
highest rate of increment of any of 
the claims or non-claims skill groups. 
Bookkeeping in the non-claims skill 
group had the smallest growth of 
learning.as contrasted to the largest 
group for the claims group. However, 
the final achievement of both book- 
keeping groups was superior to either 
typewriting claims or non-claims 
groups. 

6. The mean gain of 2.05 in the 
separate consumer business education 
course constituted the smallest rate of 
increment of any of the skill claims 
or non-claims groups involved. There 
was no significant difference in su- 
periority of achievement between the 
non-commercial students and_ the 
separate consumer course students. 
Neither group achieved as much con- 
sumer information as did any of the 
commercial skill groups. 
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7. The non-commercial students, 
whose teachers made no specific at- 
tempts to bring out consumer busi- 
ness information in their courses, 
and who had taken no _ vocational 
commercial skill subjects, had the 
highest critical ratio of any of the 
groups, skill or non-skill, claims or 
non-claims. In final achievement, 
however, the three vocational com- 
mercial skill -subjects excelled the 
non-commercial groups. 


Implications for Secondary School 
Consumer Business Education 


The educational implications of 
consumer business education on the 
high school level which seem sig- 
nificant are abstracted in the succeed- 
ing paragraphs. 

1. The consumer value claims 
made by the vocational commercial 
skill teachers of typewriting, short- 
hand, and bookkeeping for their re- 
spective courses appear to be exag- 
gerated as far as actual accomplish- 
ment is concerned. The well-inten- 
tioned consumer objectives of these 
teachers are not being obtained in 
proportion to the claims being made. 


2. Effective results are not being 
realized in the separate consumer 
business education course. A _ re- 
organization of consumer business 
education course content and of 
teaching procedure seems to be neces- 
sary. The incorporation of the mini- 
mal essentials, similar to those care- 
fully worked out in this study, might 
serve as a starting point for a course 
ot study re-evaluation. 

3. Determination of the potentiali- 
ties of the vocational commercial skill 
subjects of typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping to produce specific, 
incidental consumer values has 
several educational implications. One 
is in noting that while the claims in 
these courses do not affect achieve- 
ment in consumer business education, 
the bookkeeping course appears to 
have the best possibilities of the three 
skill subjects to bring out consumer 
values of a business nature to high 
school commercial students. A second 
implication is that the commercial 
skill courses have a contribution to 
make in the training of intelligent 
consumers for today and tomorrow 
to meet the consumer business prob- 
lems of a democratic nation. This is 
brought out by the revelation in the 
study that these commercial _ skill 
courses did produce more consumer 
values than the non-commercial 
courses and separate consumer busi- 
ness courses. 


4, The compilation of a list of mini- 
mal essentials of consumer business 


information and the construction of a 
test to measure achievement in these 
same minimal essentials provide an 
educational tool by which school ad- 
ministrators and secondary school 
teachers may re-examine curricular 
organizations and allocations in con- 
sumer economic education. They 
represent one of the first attempts to 
analyze, classify, and measure one 
segment of consumer education, 
namely, consumer business education. 
The advisability of separate con- 
sumer business courses, or of integra- 
tion and fusion, or of a combination 
of the two, is made more approach- 
able by the use and study of the 
above educational techniques. 


5. On the basis of the results 
achieved in this study, the implica- 
tion may be drawn that consumer 
business education lends itself well 
to effective integration with non- 
commercial courses as well as with 
commercial courses. The achieve- 
ment of the non-commercial students 
who took non-commercial courses 
bears this out. Further studies in 
proper allocations of the minimal es- 
sentials of consumer business infor- 
mation are essential. Research stu- 
dies to determine most effective 
teaching procedures in presenting 


consumer information are urgent 
needs. The achievements of these 
comparative participating groups 


constituting fifty-five high schools in 
twenty states should encourage and 
stimulate further experimentation in 
secondary school consumer business 
education. 

. 
WHAT THE SECRETARY MUST KNOW 


Teachers of secretarial subjects and 
business English will be interested in the 
study recently completed by Miss Velma 
O. Abney at the University of Southern 
California to determine the basic minimum 
essentials of mechanics of English usage 
required by secretaries. The study, con- 
ducted under the guidance of Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, is based on a test in proof- 
reading, punctuation, grammar, and capi- 
talization, administered to high school stu- 
dents, high school graduates, commercial 
and non-commercial majors, and a group 
of 150 Los Angeles secretaries. Miss 


Abney’s dissertation completed her require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree. Dr. Abney 
was graduated from Wayland Junior Col- 
lege, Plainview, Texas; and received her 
B.S. and M.S. degrees at the University 
of Southern California. 

Dr. Abney has been a frequent con- 
tributor to professional magazines in the 
field of business education. She has taught 
at Los Angeles City College, Metropolitan 
School of Business, and Wilson High 
School in Los Angeles, and has had a 
number of years of business experience in 
secretarial and accounting work. Dr. Ab- 
ney’s poems have appeared in various busi- 
ness education publications in recent years. 
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novelties, magazines, tobacco, candy, 
food, clothing, school supplies, and 
stationery. Special columns are pro- 
vided for each of the above head- 
ings; also special columns are pro- 
vided for the school paper, miscel- 
laneous supplies, accounts payable, 
and a general column. 

At the end of each fiscal period the 
totals of the special columns for mer- 
chandise are brought together and 
posted as one total to the purchases 
account in the general ledger. The 
totals of the other special columns 
are posted regularly, items in the 
general column being posted as in- 
dividual amounts in the general 
ledger, and the amounts of each 
creditor are posted to his respective 
account in the subsidiary accounts 
payable ledger. The total of the ac- 
counts payable column is posted to 
the accounts payable account in the 
general ledger. 


Cash 


The cash receipts book has special 
columns for the following sources of 
income—(1) Ship’s Store, (2) Laun- 
dry Service, (3) Music Boxes, (4) 
Soft Drink Commissions, and (5) 

» Candy Canteen Sales. The total daily 
‘cash receipts are deposited in the 
bank the following morning. All post- 
ings from this book of original entry 
are made in totals. However, a gen- 
‘\W eral column is provided which is very 

# inactive. 
|) The cash payments book has spe- 
cial columns for—(1) Accounts Pay- 
able, (2) Purchase Discount, (3) 
Salaries, (4) Withholding Tax, (5) 
Miscellaneous Expenses, (6) Trans- 
portation Expense, (7) Laundry Ex- 
pense, and (8) General. The usual 
posting procedures are followed here. 
A Petty Cash Fund has been estab- 
lished and is operated in the usual 
manner. 

At the end of each fiscal period 
(one month) the following pro- 
cedures are followed—(1) reconcilia- 
“ition of the bank statement with the 
) check book and the cash account in 
) the ledger, (2) check the subsidiary 
} accounts payable ledger with the con- 
trol account in the general ledger and 
with the file of unpaid bills, (3) a 
trial balance is taken, (4) a physical 
inventory is taken by an auditing 
committee composed of three officers 
assigned to this activity by the Com- 
manding Officer at the base. This 
) count is then checked against the “In- 
§ dividual Tally Cards” which are in a 
file in alphabetical order. Any dis- 
crepancies are adjusted, (5) adjust- 
ing entries are made—usually very 
few are needed, (6) the work sheet 
is completed, (7) a balance sheet and 
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a statement of profit and loss are pre- 
pared, (8) a brief report showing 
total income, total expenditures, cost 
of sales, and net profit is required to 
be made and one copy posted in the 
Ship’s Service Store and one copy 
sent to the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, and (9) a special summary and 
reconciliation sheet is required by the 
Navy. The last statement must be 


signed by the officer in charge, the 
auditing committee, and the com- 
manding officer and a copy of it is 
= to the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel. 

The general policy of this activity 
at this base has been to maintain 
fairly low prices, which permits the 
personnel to currently participate in 
the savings. 


A SERVICEMEN’S NEWSLETTER 
by Elfreda M. Rusher 


Payne High School 
Payne, Paulding County, Ohio 


Are we as business teachers taking ad- 
vantage of the various activities which 
we have available to keep our students in- 
terested in school? Students become rest- 
less when they are not given an opportunity 
to expend their surplus energies on worth- 
while projects. One project in which the 
students of the Payne High School are 
especially interested is the publication of a 
Servicemen’s Newsletter each month. 

The students collect as much material 
as they can obtain from various sources 
concerning the boys in the service and 
condense this material into one or two 
brief statements. Many of the boys from 
the community write letters direct to the 
school and much material can be taken 
from them. Students bring letters from 
their brothers, fathers, uncles, and friends. 

A sports enthusiast in the class writes 
about both national and local athletic 
events which he thinks will interest those 
in the service. A boy in the class who 
is interested in art designs an attractive 
letterhead; for the Christmas issue, he 
selected a design which required three 
colors of ink. If the students hear a 
funny story or a joke which they think 
the servicemen might enjoy, they insert 
those in their letter. All of the business 
students have a part in collecting and 
writing the material. 

A capable student is selected to assem- 
ble all the material in letter form. A 
different student does this work each 
month. The Servicemen’s Newsletter can 


be mailed to both men in the United States 
and overseas. It can not, however, be 
sent to prisoners of war. 


Sharing the Responsibility 

The secretarial students maintain an up- 
to-date alphabetical file of the names and 
addresses of the men and women from 
the community who are in the service. As 
they hear of new names or of changes in 
address, they bring such additions and 
corrections to the file. All of the students 
of typing—both beginning and advanced— 
are given an opportunity to aid in cutting 
the stencils and running off the copies, 
addressing the envelopes, and folding the 
letters for mailing. 

Contribution boxes are placed in the 
hall at school to receive money to pay 
for materials and postage. Students of the 
school are very glad to contribute money 
to make these letters possible. 

Why are students so enthusiastic over 
this project? Because they read in the 
letters from the boys how much the News- 
letters are appreciated, and they feel they 
are helping to build morale by seeing that 
a letter is sent each month. This is one 
project which receives the whole-hearted 
support of the students, the faculty, and 
the community. Why not publish one in 
your business class? It will give prac- 
tice in composing letters, typing, cutting 
stencils, and filing, and will maintain in- 
terest in a class which may otherwise be- 
come too routine. 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 18 


1. Of fifteen sources examined, ten authors write “John Jones, —”’ in footnotes, and 
only five use “Jones, John, —.’’ Among the ten favoring the use of the given name 
before the surname are the manuals of style of the University of Chicago, Yale Uni- 
versity, and New York University. Of course, in the bibliography the surname precedes 
the given name. 


2. Of fifteen illustrations found, nine show the first line of footnotes indented, with 
the second line brought back to the left margin of the page. Four use hanging inden- 
tion, with the second line beginning directly under the first letter of the body of the 
footnote. Two authors give three acceptable styles—the two mentioned and a blocked 
style having the entire footnote written flush with the left margin. 


3. Seven sources recommend writing ‘‘Dorothy Jones’ in longhand above the typed 
married name, ‘“‘Mrs. Paul Jones,’’ which is enclosed in parentheses. Three would re- 
quire the maiden name in the longhand signature, “Dorothy Smith Jones,” but the 
typed name is the same. Three would use simply the handwritten signature, ‘ (Mrs.) 
Dorothy Jones.’’ Two prefer the longhand ‘‘Dorothy Jones” with “Mrs. Paul Jones” 
typed below but not enclosed in parentheses. One would use only one signature, 
“*(Mrs.) Paul Jones.”’ 

4. Seven writers state that the period must be used after Roman numerals in an outline; 
one prefers the period but accepts its omission; one says that the period may be used 
or omitted; one feels that it is unnecessary; and one states that it should not be used. 
5. Two sources accept either style. Six would say ‘“‘the 5th of March,”’ and four favor 
“the fifth cf March.” 
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Here's How— 


to get good results 


in elementary shorthand 
by Clyde W. Humphrey 


Business Education Service 
U. S. Office of Education 


Teach your students to read; then 
teach them to write. 


NE of two things should con- 

stantly be taking place in every 
beginning shorthand class—reading 
shorthand or writing shorthand. 
Your students will like the reading 
approach to the learning of short- 
hand. The first 20-25 one-hour class 
sessions, instead of being taken up 
with the effort of writing, will be 
devoted to the easier and more inter- 
esting task of reading—a task made 
still easier by the use of a printed 
key to the shorthand plates in their 
textbooks. 

The reading approach will permit 
your students to see only outlines 
that are perfect both in theory and 
in penmanship. All during the read- 
ing-approach period, or the reading 
mastery of about 2,000 commonly- 
used words, there is being stocked in 
the student’s mind clear mental 
images of alphabetic characters and 
joinings. When you do ask him to 
write, he has little trouble in repro- 
ducing those mental images with a 
good style of shorthand penmanship. 
Visual impressions of outlines se- 
cured through reading will enable 
your students to write shorthand 
readily when it is dictated to them. 

As soon as your students have 
had time to become familiar with the 
shorthand alphabet and to overcome 
initial strangeness of the new lan- 
guage medium, they should begin 
writing. The introduction of writing 
can be done in less time than it takes 
to tell about it! In the early stages 
of their writing experience, your 
students should be encouraged to 
keep their shorthand books open to 
the proper page while the material 
is being copied or dictated. This will 


help prevent them from making 
errors. It will enable them to write 


faster than they would otherwise be 
able to write, because occasional dif- 
ficult words will not bother them. In 
consideration of the facts just given, 
you should not give your students any 
new-matter dictation until they have 
completed the shorthand theory. 


Encourage use of fountain pen, not 
pencil or crayon. 
The fountain pen is the best type 
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of instrument for writing shorthand. 
Using ink of a color that contrasts 
sharply with the color of the paper, 
your students not only will read their 
notes more readily and accurately 
but will also avoid possibility of eye 
strain. After they have written 
shorthand for three or four weeks 
with suitable fountain pens you 
could not persuade them to relin- 
quish their pens, even if you wanted 
to. Blackboard writing by your stu- 
dents would be of questionable value. 
The blackboard in your shorthand 
classroom is for you, not for your 
students. The written work of your 
students should be done in their 
notebooks. 





No. 1 in a series of suggestions on 
practical problems of business 
teachers. 





Don’t try to teach formal shorthand 
rules to beginners. 

As has already been stated, when 
beginning students are neither read- 
ing nor writing shorthand the most 
profitable use is not being made of 
their shorthand time. It would be un- 
wise, therefore, to expect your stu- 
dents to memorize, interpret, and ap- 
ply such abstract generalizations as, 
for instance, ‘‘Before and after , b, 7, 
and /, and after ¢t, d, m, n, and 0, the 
left s is used; in all other cases the 
right s is used,” and “Where straight 
strokes and curves join without an 
angle, or where two similar-motion 
curves join without an angle, the 
circle is placed inside the curve.” 
Any attempt to teach such shorthand 
rules or principles, before the acqui- 
sition of skill in using them, would 
certainly prove a handicap both to 
you and to your students. 

Since shorthand is a language art 
your students can learn it most easily 
and readily if you will:First, teach 
them to read shorthand rapidly ; next, 
teach them to copy correct short- 
hand notes rapidly ; then, teach them 
to take dictation from easy context 
material at a minimum rate of 60 
words a minute. Until you have 
done this, which usually can be ac- 
complished in from 40 to 60 one- 
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hour class periods, do not atteryj 
to teach your students anything el 
about shorthand. If you permitt 
your students to spend their time « 
the why of shorthand, instead 
on the what and the how, they wou 
try to analyze the shorthand fort 
instead of learning to write the 
automatically. This would preve 
their writing at a rapid rate. If y« 
wish to be the best shorthand teach 
that it is possible for you to be, 4d 
not confuse the imparting of know) 
edge with the development of. skil 
If you feel that you must tea¢ 
shorthand rules at one time or a 
other, try to wait at least until you 
prospective stenographers have fairl 
well mastered the art of reading an 
writing shorthand. Rules can the 
be learned very rapidly, because th 
writer’s skill in the art of shorthan 
can then supply him with apt illu 
trations of the generalizations. 
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Discourage the asking of question: 






It is easy to see why elementa 
shorthand can be learned more raj 
idly, easily, and efficiently withoy 
the rules than with them. For th 
same reasons, you should discourag 
your students from asking “why 
questions. At the first session of th 
shorthand class you should explai 
to your students that they are goin| 
to study a writing system that ha 
been used by millions of people, an| 
that consequently every possibl 
question they might ask has bee 
anticipated and will settle itself i 
they will keep right on going. Kee 
them so busy reading and writin 
shorthand that they don’t have tim 
to look for questions. There are fe 
questions about elementary shorthan 
that admit and deserve immediat 
answers. Ustally the best answer 1 
“Well, that’s just the easiest way t 
write it, that’s all.” Don’t forget tha 
during a question-and-answer sessio 
your students are neither reading nq 
writing shorthand. Their shorthan 
time is being wasted. 


Read all 
shorthand. 
























you can about teachin 






One of the best and most compre 
hensive publications on how to teac 
beginning students more shorthani| 
in less time and: with the greates 
ease is Louis A. Leslie’s Teacher’ 









the Functional Method, from whic 
many of the foregoing suggestio 
are either quoted or adapted. A s¢ 
lected list of other publications 0 
professional interest to sherthan 
teachers may be obtained witho 
charge from the Business Educatio 
Service, U. S. Office of Educatio 
Washington, D. C. 
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LIBERATION 





It is our obligation 
to back the Liberation 
forces by investing in 
War Bonds to the extent 


of our ability. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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“Office Machine Operators? 


—Certainly 


by Thomas W. Null 


Coordinator of Business Education, Monroe, Michigan 


U NTIL recently, Monroe, Michigan, 
clung to the opinion that the coopera- 
tive office training program could be oper- 
ated without much emphasis on office ma- 
chine operation instruction. It was thought 
the machines were expensive and hard to 
obtain, most office managers seemed to pre- 
fer to train their own machine operators, 
and competent instruction wasn’t available 
even if the equipment was. 

A definite change in thinking took place, 
however, when through the cooperation of 
the local board of education and the State 
Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion, many modern office machines and 
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other office equipment were made available 
to the cooperative office training classes. 


Office machine operation became an in- 
tegral part of the related instruction pro- 
gram. Employers of trainees rejoiced 
with the trainees themselves that in-school 
instruction in operation of calculators, list- 
ing and non-listing machines, and book- 
keeping machines was a reality and not 
wishful thinking. 

Tedious hours of “catch as catch can” 
on-the-job learning were replaced by or- 
derly, systematic instruction and practice 
in machine operation in school. Book- 
keepers and “general clericals” among the 
office trainees. were rotated from one ma- 
chine to another, received basic instruction, 
and then the finer points of speed oper- 
ation. Uninterrupted practice developed 
speed and skill, and difficult machine as- 
signments on the job became a pleasure 
instead of a task. 





* Reprinted from the Vocational 


Outlook.” 
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“Michigan 


Cooperative Office Training; A Related Subject Class in Office Machine Operation 





In addition to cooperative trainees, in- 
struction classes were arranged for adults 
employed in local offices and the first group 
cf twenty-three persons to complete the 
ten-week extension course confirmed the 
belief that office machine operation should 
be a permanent part of the instructional 
program. 

A three-way dictating machine transcrip- 
tion unit provided the tools for instructing 
trainees in this important development in 
office practice. Skill in mechanical tran- 
scription methods was developed to meet 
the requirements of the community for 
trained operators of this type of equip- 
ment. 









While “general clericals” all have a cer- 
tain amount of routine filing to do several 
trainees were employed specifically as file 
clerks. To aid in training these persons to 
do their jobs effectively, filing equipment 
was installed consisting of a large file 
cabinet and small box files together with 
sets of file cards for instruction in alpha- 
betical, numerical, geographical, and deci- 
mal filing. 

Duplicating machine operation, including 
preparation of stencils and mats, receives 
major attention in arranging the schedule 
of units for office trainees. 

While it is probably too early to measure 
results, Monroe has a more _ interested 
group of trainees and a more receptive 
group of employers and prospective em- 
ployers which are well worth the time 
devoted to developing the instructional 
units on office machine operation. Office 
managers cooperating in the Monroe pro- 
gram agree that the fire they built under 
the school’s program in order to obtain 
= office machine operators was justi- 
fle 
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TEACHERS WANT EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIALS FROM BUSINESS 


Practical Home Economics recently 
made a check on the progress of con 
sumer education in high schools and o 
the need for business-sponsored teach 
ing aids in the classroom. It was found 
that teachers want a variety of 
terials, simply written, technically 
sound, dramatically presented to use in 
classrooms, send home to parents, use 
with adult groups . . . on food, nutrition 
child care, clothing, practical economics 
home management, home equipmen 
and other subjects. 

Home economics teachers stated thai 
they prefer wall charts, posters, 
phlets, lesson plans; most want 
terials to be used by teacher and stu 
dent; they want special materials stu 
dents can take home; they want to b 
placed on a regular mailing list. In the 
matter of appearance, teachers rank aj 
the top those materials with many il 
lustrations and short, concise copy; the 
like standard notebook-size bulletins and 
lesson plans, materials punched fof 
notebook insertion, hard finish, glossy 






































paper, and wall charts with simple, large 
detail. A majority of teachers do no 
object to a reasonable amount of adver 
tising; they want this concentrated in 
one section rather than scattered. Many 
teachers object to repetitive sales pro- 
motion; other teachers find materials 
not geared to existing school programs 
some find materials technically incor 
rect, some object to constant use of 
trade names. About three quarters of 
the teachers report large changes i 
high school home economics programs 
due to the war; consumer educatio 
adapted to wartime conditions is play 
ing an important part. 

Teaching aids are reported to bé 
needed on these subjects: substitutes fo 
rationed foods, developments in informa 
tive labeling, repair and maintenance o 
equipment, money management, home 
planning, distribution and marketing, 
home gardening, food preservation, nu 
trition, technical fabric information, 
fashion news. Educators like as a part 
of teaching materials, suggested class- 
room activities, quizzes, bibliographies, 
check lists, follow-up activities for home 
or extra-curricular use. 





















SCHOOLS TOLD WHAT THEY CAN DO 


The schools can help develop a fuller 
understanding of wartime cost-of-living 
problems and can encourage pupils and 
parents to give effective support to gov-j 
ernment programs, writes James E. 
Mendenhall in a recent issue of Education 
for Victory. 

In social studies, 
business education 
study the 7 main 
fight; history classes compare experi- 
ences with inflation control during 
major wars; art classes make posters§ 
dealing with the cost-of-living program; 
English students write and stage plays 
about rationing, rent control and price® 
regulation. Teachers are giving more 
emphasis to what pupils and other citi- 
zens can do in their community and in 
the country as a whole. This emphasis 
is important in building the kind of con- 
sumer education which is functional in 
present-day experiences of youth 
deavoring to make the best possible 
adjustments to the limitations of war- 
imposed conditions. 
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RICHMOND STUDENTS 
earn to carn! 
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These pupils at the Thomas Jefferson High School are one of 

many classes in Richmond, Va., receiving the kind of practical ALL 8 COMPLETE 
cian ) training that prepares them to step right into real jobs upon FILING SYSTEMS 
‘fuller’ graduation. VARIADEX ALPHABETIC 
-living Like students in leading schools everywhere, they are using NUMERIC 
men | the famous Remington Rand filing practice methods and TRIPLE CHECK AUTOMATIC 
es Ej} equipment—the thorough teaching system that includes all GEOGRAPHIC 
cation eight filing methods used today. These are exact replicas of ALPHABETIC SUBJECT 
cs and the ones they’ll encounter in the world of business—easy to DECIMAL SUBJECT 
tee teach and inexpensive too! ALPHABETIC CARD 
rate We'll gladly send you complete free literature and full informa- scene 
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@ FILING @VISIBLE RECORDS @DECIMAL SUBJECT INDEX 
Address Miss N. Mae Sawyer, American Institute of Filing, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
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Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


Training Film Branch, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


Know Your Typewriter 
3 Reels, 16 mm. Sound, B & W 
For Sale Only: $20.03 
Running Time: Thirty Minutes 


Distributed by: 


Training Section, 


Federal Security Agency, 


Washington, D, C. 
Grade Placement: Advanced Typing Classes, In-service Training 


Summary 


This film should be distinguished 
from another film with the same title : 
—the three reel silent motion picture, 
Know Your Typewriter, produced 
and distributed by the Harmon Foun- 
dation, 140 Nassau Street, New York 
City. The content of the two films 
is not the same. The Harmon pro- 
duction was summarized and evalu- 
ated in the Sept. 1939 issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

The sound picture Know Your 
Typewriter was produced by Eugene 
L. Dahl, now with the Training Sec- 
tion of the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department. It was 
narrated by Hugh James. 

Throughout the film there is a 
pleasing musical background to the 
commentary. Since the original was 
made in Kodachrome the black and 
white prints are somewhat contrasty 
but the photography is excellent and 
makes use of many interesting visual 
techniques. ‘The film covers the fol- 
lowing points: feeding paper, touch 
control, setting tabular stops, chang- 
ing the ribbon, using the noiseless 
machine, inserting an extra letter, 
setting margins, centering headings, 
using the paper bail and using the 
__ card attachments. 

The purpose of the film is to in- 
crease personal efficiency, lessen fa- 
tigue, and cut maintenance costs. The 
most important factor in feeding 
paper is to hold the sheets and car- 
bons loosely and drop them between 
the feed rolls back of the platen. Use 
one hand as a guide and feed the 
paper through. A method for making 
erasures at the bottom of a page by 
inserting a piece of bond paper 
through the back of the platen is 
shown. The handling of stapled 
forms, the use of a paper channel to 


feed many papers into the machine, 
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the use of a pleated piece of bond 
paper to type small gummed labels 
are demonstrated. 

The adjustment of the touch con- 
trol to give the best possible action is 
explained on the Royal, the Wood- 
stock, the Remington Rand, the L. C. 
Smith and the Underwood. Position 
three is the normal position on most 
machines ; when typing many carbon 
copies, use position six. 

The setting of the automatic mar- 
gin mechanism is pictured on the L. 
C. Smith, the Royal and the Under- 
wood ; this sequence includes the use 
of the margin release key. 

When writing on cards, envelopes 
or heavy folders the card attach- 
ments should be in the upright posi- 
tion to make the typing neat and 
clear. The bad effects of leaving 
them in the normal position for this 
type of work are demonstrated. 

The proper use of the paper bail 
requires that the rollers should be 
about one-third of the way in from 
the edge of the paper. This position 
permits free roller action. If the 
typist is careless with the roller place- 
ment the paper becomes badly 
wrinkled. 

To set up tabulator stops move the 
carriage to the first position, press the 





VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


Projection equipment, accessories and 
parts are now available to essential civilian 
users under regulations which may not re- 
quire the submission of W.P.B. Form 
1319. 

Accessories and parts under $10.00 
list, can be ordered without priority rat- 
ings. Orders for other items over, $10.00 
and up to $100.00 must have a certified 
rating of AA-5 or higher. Schools are au- 
thorized, under CMP regulation 5A, to 
extend a priority of AA-2 on items cost- 
ing $100.00 or less. 





tab set key. Move the carriage and 
press the tab set key again. Continue 
this operation until all stops are set. 
Now return the carriage. It will 
jump to each stop by pressing the 
tab bar. To clear all stops, press the 
tab key and return the carriage. 

On all makes of typewriters you 
will find a lever called the ribbon in- 
dicator. It is adjustable in three 
positions: black for normal work, 
red for notations, and white for free- 
ing the ribbon when cutting stencils. 
It is located always on the front and 
its exact position is demonstrated on 
several machines. Ribbons will wear 
out and when they do, always place 
the new ribbon spool on the right 
hand side first. 

The most important thing to know 
about noiseless machines is that a 
staccato touch should be employed; 
the trick is to release the keys as 


though they might burn your fingers§ 


In typing many carbons on a noise- 
less machine the keys often stick and 
the ribbon carrier has to be pushed 
down by hand. To relieve this con- 
dition, push the pressure indicator 
knob as far to the right as it will go. 
This action will give more space be- 
tween the ribbon carrier and_ the 
platen. 

To center a title on a Remington 
Rand, first set the paper at zero on 
the left hand cylinder scale. Next, 
notice where the scale reads on the 
right hand paper edge. In this case 
it is 96. Now divide 96 by 2. That 
is, of course, 48. Advance the car- 
riage to 48 as indicated. 48 is the 
exact center of the page. Now spel 
out the heading on the back spac¢ 
key lever pushing down once fo 
every two letters. Then type you 
heading. The different method oi 
centering on the Underwood is als¢ 
explained. 

The method of inserting five letters 
in the space originally occupied by 
four letters and of typing four let 
ters in a space originally occupied by 
five is demonstrated. The film con 
cludes with a summary of the mai 
points covered and an admonition to 
take good care of the typewriter by 
cleaning it each day and covering 1 
at the end of the day’s work. 

Over seventy thousand copies 0 
Know Your Typewriter, Training 
Manual No. 1, have been issued. The 
manual is correlated with the fil 
but may be used independently. Ii 
contains thirty-three _ illustration 
taken from the motion picture plu: 
detailed textual instructions. 


for ten cents for one copy or $7.5 
per hundred copies. 
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Tt mayg 
be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
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THOMAS SETS THE TREND | 


For Post-War Business Teaching 


Beng business educators everywhere are building NATURAL PRINCIPLES 


their post-war teaching plans around Thomas Natural The natural principles upon which it is based make 
Shorthand. For here at last is the shorthand system that this shorthand “stick” in the memory. Once learned it 


has proved itself keyed to the swift-moving tempo of — , not easily forgotten. The characters are written with 
our times. a natural, forward-flowing movement. Circles and loops 


ington 
Tro On 
Next; 
yn the 


S cas] The war emergency dramatized the need for dras- are always written in the same direction—the direction 
Rin tically cutting down the learning time. And in post-war in which the student has always written circles and loops 
is thay times there will be no turning back to less efficient pro- =!" his longhand writing. Any two characters are easily 
; spell cedures. Thomas, with its amazing speed and efficiency, joined. There is no time wasted in memorizing compli- 
spacdf is here to stay. Speed and efficiency, obviously vital in ated rules and exceptions to rules. 

e foi war time, are no less necessary in a world that moves 

Ete forward into peace and reconstruction. FEWER STROKES 


Another significant feature is the reduced writing load. 
The student writes approximately one-third fewer strokes 


s also 


TIME-SAVING FEATURE 


etters OFFERS NEW OPPORTUNITIES in Thomas Natural Shorthand than in any other light-line 
s 2 Time saved by Thomas Natural Shorthand means more system. With fewer strokes to write, the Thomas sten- 
time available for training the student in the thousand- ographer or reporter enjoys an appreciably lightened task. 


ad t 
~ and-one details that complement shorthand skill in the He writes faster with less effort. 


main equipment of the successful secretary. Time saved in 























on to@ the high school opens up those broad new fields of use- 

er DB fulness that every commercial educator has long dreamed Send for Free Booklet 

NS "E of. One-year shorthand becomes a reality. No longer Let us explain in detail the scientific principles 

— is it necessary to drudge through two years to develop in underlying Thomas Natural Shorthand. See for 

ining the student a thorough vocational skill. And shorthand- | yourself why so many others are making Thomas 
Thay for-personal-use now finds its rightful place in the cur- the “core” of their post-war business curricula, Send 
film riculum. for the free booklet, “Why?” 
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McGRAW-HILL 


Books 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES 


By LOIS IRENE HUTCHINSON. Revised edition. 
616 pages, 6 x 9. $3.00. 


Often referred to as “the secretarial student's 
one-volume library,” this well liked, widely 
used handbook gives complete, dependable in- 
formation on all questions of secretarial prac- 
tice as efficient secretaries of leading execu- 
tives know it. Easy to understand, easy to use, 
this encyclopedic volume covers not only the 
facts helpful in the production of normal steno- 
graphic and typing work, but also a wealth of 
useful data relating to diplomacy, efficiency, 
office procedure, legal matters, communication 
services, financial information, and tables and 
lists of many kinds, 

Thousands of students in representative sec- 
retarial schools throughout the country hail the 
Handbook as an invaluable aid in the class- 
room, using it to secure a higher degree of effi- 
ciency in their courses, toward wider recogni- 
tion in the business world. 





































THE PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR 
OFFICE WORKERS 


By FRANCES AVERY FAUNCE, formerly Assist- 
ant Editor of Atlantic Readers and Assistant to 
the Business Manager of Wellesley College. In 
Press. 

This forthcoming manual gives exact informa- 
tion and precise instruction covering a wide va- 
riety of duties for office employees of all kinds. 
Deals with general conduct in the office, treat- 
ment of confidential matters, making notes and 
memoranda, suggestion for better dictation, han- 
dling mail, hints on typing, taking messages, re- 
lations with callers, making appointments, tele- 
phoning and telegraphing, indexing and filing, 
recording minutes of meetings, avoiding waste, 
carrying special responsibility, etc. 


Send for copies on approval. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 





A book with a 


“POPULAR” appeal— 
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APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is written in a new easily noailel 
read style which has a popular appeal, but every Mhitice. 
statement and every principle of law is legally cor- = 
rect. This new book contains emphasis on such im- for 
portant topics as contracts, labels, fair trade laws, cee 
landlord and tenants, and many other topics of cur- “ness 
rent interest. It also contains many artist’s sketches McKe 
emphasizing the principles of law. ~ Occ 
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B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Edu- 

ation Service, Office of Education, has 
nnounced the authorization of a three- 
undred page bulletin on “Organization, 
upervision, and Teaching of Business 
ducation.” A group of business edu- 
ators and businessmen have been ap- 
pointed to serve as a Supervisory Com- 
nittee. They are: 

M. A. Browning—State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, State Board 
for Vocational Education, Austin, 
Texas. 

Elvin S. Eyster—Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

McKee Fisk—Supervisor of Business 
Occupational Training, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Hamden L. Forkner—Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Paul H. Good—Secretary, Committee 
on Education, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

William H. Hansen—Director of Vo- 
cational Education, National Office 
— Association, Philadel- 
phia. 


Tra W. Kibby—Chief, Bureau of Busi- 





ness Education, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 


D. D. Lessenberry—Professor of Busi- 
ness Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Paul S. Lomax—Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, New 
York University. 


Paul Nystrom—President, Limited 
Stores, New York, 


Price Variety 
1 ¥ 


Cecil Puckett—Head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 
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U. S. BULLETIN ON ORGANIZATION PLANNED 


Louis A. Rice, Principal of The Pack- 
ard School, New York, N. 

Earl P. Strong, Lt. (jg) USNR, “SEPC 
Training Branch, Executive Office of 
the Secretary, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C 

In addition to this Supervisory Com- 
mittee, there is to be a larger committee 
of special contributors consisting of 
prominent specialists in business and 
business education who will make spe- 
cific contributions, suggestions, and 
criticisms on certain phases and sub- 
ject matter areas to be covered in the 
bulletin. 

The bulletin will deal with the more 
practical or “how-to-do-it” aspects of 
the organization, supervision, and teach- 
ing of business education for both the 
distributive and the office occupations. 
It will inlude suggested course out- 
lines, supervisory procedures, and spe- 
cific ‘teaching techniques for all types of 
business education of; less than college 
grade. It has not been made clear 
whether any attempt will be made to 
achieve a unified presentation in this 
bulletin. With numerous special con- 
tributors and thirteen different advisors, 
it would hardly seem possible or ad- 
visable to attempt to achieve a unified 
presentation. The bulletin will, there- 
fore, probably be somewhat in the na- 
ture of a series of readings. It is under- 
stood that apart from editing to achieve 
uniformity of spelling, paragraph form, 
and the like, each person’s contribu- 
tion will retain its individual form. With 
the exceptional facilities of the Office 
of Education, both in securing contrib- 
utors and in providing for distribution 
of published materials, this bulletin 
should be able to supplement effectively 
the already splendid compilations of 
reading material made available in re- 
cent yearbooks. 


CURRENT FEDERAL EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS 


Senate Bill 1946 increasing funds for 
listributive education and_ providing 
unds for office education did not come 
before the Senate or receive formal at- 
ention in the House of Representatives. 
Vhether it does sometime this fall or in 
he Spring of 1945 depends on many 
actors—elections, the progress of the 
war in Europe and in the East, the 
AMount of encouragement given by the 
American Vocational Association, and 
he amount of opposition from those 
groups which look upon the Bill with 
Hisfavor. 

The bill provides, among other things, 
$24,000,000 for area post-high school vo- 

ational schools of non-collegiate nature 
in other words, definitely not junior 
olleges. It is believed that the advo- 
ates of the junior college system do 
ot like this limitation. 

Whether this bill is passed or not, the 
ere fact that such an appropriation is 
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suggested indicates some revolutionary 
thinking. At least 15 years ago, David 
Snedden advocated this type of school 
system. At that time, he received very 
little recognition. Now the idea has 
been accepted and is receiving consid- 
eration for public appropriation. These 
area schools would, of course, still be 
under state control. But it is quite evi- 
dent that they would be under state 
rather than local authority. Such 
schools could do a great deal in training 
for specialized office occupations and for 
specific forms of distributive education. 

The high schools and colleges can 
train effectively in the traditional trades 
and professions, and purely routine train- 
ing can be given on the job. It is evi- 
dent, however, that there is a vast area 
of occupational training between these 
two which at present is not being ade- 
quately met. The area _ vocational 
school will meet this need. For ex- 


ample, in a few large cities like New 
York and Philadelphia, young people 
can get training in the use of the 
specialized forms of calculating machines 
and in machine shorthand, though even 
here this training is given largely on a 
paid basis. The area school should 
make this type of training uniformly 
available and on a public basis. 


UTILIZATION OF STENOGRAPHERS 


One of the outstanding problems of 
the Government, particularly in con- 
gested areas, such as Washington, D. C., 
has been the problem of getting ade- 
quate stenographic help. Stories about 
$8,000 a year executives sitting around 
unable to do their work because they did 
not have stenographic help are not un- 
founded, although fortunately not usual. 


We know that the Government has 
sent military and civilian personnel into 
the remotest parts of the country to re- 
cruit stenographic workers at salaries 
which would a few years ago be paid 
only to experts, such salaries now are 
paid to those who formerly would have 
received $10 a week even in Washington 
or New York, which have always been 
high priced communities. 


There are many reasons for this. First, 
we have the maldistribution of steno- 
graphic workers. Some key agencies 
will hoard stenographic personnel for 
20 days a month merely because they 
have a crucial need for them for six 
days a month. Proper distribution of 
work would help keep all engaged all 
the time; prevent high pressure, and at 
the same time make possible the release 
of workers. 

Inadequate training is another cause 
for the need for more stenographers. 
When we make our most able stenog- 
raphers section supervisors, those who 
take their places are often far less ef- 
ficient. We must replace those who 
were made supervisors by at least 50 
per cent more workers. This increases 
the personnel and in itself increases the 
amount of stenographic training needed. 
Multiply this ten thousand fold, and 
you can see what happens. When we 
scrape the bottom, we naturally tend to 


take lazy, incompetent, and just plain 
stupid persons. They never can _ be- 
come competent office workers. 

The Government agencies, especially 
the Civil Service Commission, Bureau 
of the Budget, and similar central 
authorities, are thoroughly aware of this 
problem. Recently the Civil Service 
Commission has published a _ 12-page 


bulletin on Better Utilization of Stenog- 
raphers and Typtists, which is available 
for five cents through the Government 
Printing Office. This bulletin presents 
an eight point program for better utiliza- 
tion of stenographic help. Copies have 
been distributed to all Government agen- 
cies in all parts of the country. Non- 
government trainers will also find this 
booklet worth reading. 

The whole problem of training in Gov- 
ernment, and out of Government as 
well, is one that can not be separated 
from operations. Inefficient utilization 
of workers nullifies the best of training 
efforts. The best of training is soon 
spoiled when shoddy use is made of the 


product. If this continues any length 
of time, training itself becomes inef- 
fective. On the other hand, when good 


use is made of trained personnel, the 
deficiencies of training are soon showed 
up and training is inevitably compelled 
to be more efficient. 
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For one employer who wants a faster 
stenographer there are hundreds who pray 
for a more accurate one—which is one rea- 
son for the quick success of Script Short- 
hand. This true script system develops suf- 
ficient speed with superior accuracy in sub- 
stantially less time and is correspondingly 
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Script is designed to meet normal business 
speeds up to 120 wpm and is not burdened 
with complexities required only at report- 
ing levels. It has a more complete and ex- given. 
act alphabet, fewer rules and exceptions, st scor 
fewer prefixes and suffixes, fuller and more ats im 


explicit word forms, It pays to teach this ee 























































easier to learn, to write, and to teach. simpler and more accurate shorthand. om 45 
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Two Indispensable Books Clare 
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ERASER 


’ Uses 
“MAGIC” 
FybRglass Refills 


RUSH 
FybRglass 
ERASER 








The eraser sells for 50c with a money-back guarantee. 
Ask your Stationer, or write us today. 


THE ERASER CO., Inc, (Mfrs.) 
237 W. Water Street SYRACUSE 2, New York 
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The best handy-sized diction- 
? ary because it contains all the 

words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- : 
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betical arrangement. } ited Si 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; Washi 
without index, $3.50. 
Both books have been prepared The ap 
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the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’ ’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATIORPTEME 


STUDENTS’ TYPING TESTS 


Student’s Typing Tests will be 
bonsored for the third year by the Na- 
| Council for Business Education and 
be available to schools, October 
ugh May. These tests were formerly 
red by the Typewriter Educational 
arch Bureau—Remington Rand, Inc., 
yyal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith & 
yrona Typewriters, Inc., and Underwood 
liott Fisher Company—but since the com- 
hnies Which subscribed to the cost of this 
rvice have converted their entire facilities 
war production, they are unable to con- 
jue rendering this service. 
To enable teachers to compare their re- 
Its with those of others, a table of norms 
br each test will be published in THE 
)URNAL for the month in which the test 
given. These norms are based on the 
st scores of 500 second year typing stu- 
nts in the third and fourth years of high 
hool. All classes meet five periods per 
eek and the length of the period ranges 
om 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for all 
cond year groups have been combined 


RECENT 


Orton E. Beach, former head of the 
Mepartment of Secretarial Science of 
orse College, Hartford, Connecticut, 
bcently joined the staff of the Gregg 
ublishing Company as field representa- 
ve. Before going to Morse College 
r. Beach was head of the commercial 
ppartment of the Lowell (Massa- 
usetts) High School for fifteen years. 
e has taught business-education meth- 
s courses at Boston University and 
lymouth (New Hampshire) State Nor- 
hal School. He is a past president of 
e New England High School Com- 
ercial Teachers Association. 


Clare Betz, first assistant in stenog- 
phy and typewriting at Bayside High 
hool, New York City, for a number 

years, has been transferred from 
hool duty to the office of Henry Levy, 
member of the Board of Examiners in 
at city. 

e 


Paul B. Dennis, a former teacher of 
siness subjects at Red Bank (New 
prsey) High School and field representa- 
ye for the Gregg Publishing Company 

the State of Pennsylvania for the 
st nine years, has been appointed as- 
stant manager of the New York office 
the Gregg Publishing Company. 
cceeds Robert E. Slaughter, who has 
en a leave of absence in order to ac- 
pt an appointment to the staff of the 
nited States Veterans Administration 
Washington. 


The appointment of Mabell Ellis as 
tructor at Meredith College, Raleigh, 
orth Carolina, was reecntly announced. 
he was a member of the instructional 
aft at the U. S. Naval Training School, 
diana University, Bloomington, for 
e past year. Before going to Indiana 
Iversity she taught at The Packard 
hool, in New York City. 


M. Alfreda Hance has resigned her 
Aching position in the Bangor (Penn- 


, 1944 


since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 

Certified Typist Certificates will be 
available to students in schools using the 
Tests. The Bronze Certificate is for stu- 
dents who can type 30 words per minute 
and less than 40, the Silver Certificate for 
those who can type 40 words per minute 
and less than 50, and the Gold Certificate 
for those who can type at the minimum 
rate of 50 words per minute on one of the 
straight-copy tests and who, in addition, 
have a percentile ranking of at least 60 on 
one of the production tests. Full particu- 
lars are included in the manual which ac- 
companies the Student’s Typing Tests. 

Due to paper shortages and other prob- 
lems of personnel, the National Council 
Typewriting Awards for 1944-45 will be 
made on the basis of the 1943-44 tests. 
Copies of these tests may be secured from 
Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

When data are submitted for the awards, 
teachers must certify that the students have 
not practiced on these tests. 


CHANGES 


sylvania) High School and is now on 
the faculty of the Cape May (New Jer- 
sey) High School. Before going to 
Bangor she taught at Drexel Institute 
of Technology in Philadelphia. 


W. W. Howell is the new principal of 
King’s Business College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Before accepting his present 
position he was associate professor and 
head of the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration at Elon College, Elon Col- 
lege, North Carolina. Mr. Howell was 
a teacher of business subjects at King’s 
Business College from 1924 until 1927 
and was office manager of that school 
from 1928 until 1933. In 1933 he went 
to Elon College as an instructor. 


Eleanor Skimin, until recently head of 
instruction at the United States Naval 
Training School for WAVES at Mil- 
ledgeville, Georgia, and formerly on the 
faculty of High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, has returned to her teaching 
position in Detroit. 


Stephen J. Turille has resigned his po- 
sition as head of the Department of 
Commerce at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, to accept a position 
as head of the Department of Business 
Education at Madison State College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. Before going 
to the Kansas State Teachers College in 
Emporia he taught in the high schools 
in Nebraska. He was recently awarded 
his Doctor’s degree from the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Lela Mae Withers, a former commer-’ 


cial teacher in the Flint (Michigan) 
schools has been appointed coordinator 
of the cooperative office training pro- 
gram at the Flint Technical High 
School. Miss Withers is filling the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Brakhage. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Handbook, Federal Aid for Edu- 
cation—Now” is a new publication of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
It is a booklet of suggestions in support 
of the Federal aid campaign. 


Family Saving and Spending in War- 
time, a pamphlet available from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 5 
cents per copy, gives specific suggestions 
on how to “Spend less and save more.” 

Material contained in this pamphlet is 
written for the individual homemaker 
who is looking for help in making a new 
spending and saving plan, and for home 
economics leaders who are assisting adults, 
in groups or individually, with their fam- 
ily financial problems during wartime. 


Available to business, schools, and li- 
braries, without charge, are the following 
four studies prepared by the George S. 
May Business Foundation, 111 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois: 

No. 144—What Management can Really 
do to Reduce Absenteeism 

No. 145—Representative Cost Systems 
in the Plastics Industry 

No. 146—Preventing and Correcting 
Low Power Factor 

No. 147—Scientific Selection of Office 
Personnel Increases Production 

Bulletin No. 11 of the Foundation lists 
all recent issues of reports available for 
distribution. 





PROMOTE STUDENT INTEREST WITH 


TYPING AWARD PINS 


ACCLAIMED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


30 words per minute—silver, each 

40 words per minute—silver, each . 

45 words per minute—silver, each . E 
50 words per minute—gold plate, each ....5 
60 words per minute—gold plate, each 

70 words per minute—gold plate, each ....! 
80 words per minute—gold plate, each .... 

90 words per minute—gold plate, each ....5 


Any Quantity Prices Include Taxes 





COMMERCIAL AWARD PIN COMPANY 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 








Gregg Teachers 
Summer Session 
July 2 to August 10, 1945 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, $.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M, A. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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New England High School 
Teachers to Meet 


The Executive Board of the New 
England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association have formulated 
my for a one-day conference to be 
eld on Saturday, November 25, 1944, 
at the College of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston University, 685 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. 

Under the direction of Eliot Duncan, 
Holton High School, Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts, there will be a sectional meet- 
ing in the morning devoted to the con- 
sideration of the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing and allied subjects. At the same 
hour, under the direction of Mildred 
O’Leary, Swampscott (Massachusetts), 
High School, there will be a section de- 
voted to the teaching of shorthand and 
typewriting, featuring speakers on vari- 
ous systems of shorthand. 

Following these sectional meetings, 
the group will come together for a com- 
bined session under the chairmanship of 
Bruce Jeffrey, B. F. Brown Junior High 
School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. At 
this general meeting, there will be speak- 
ers on other phases of commercial sub- 
jects. 

In the absence of pe Seen: Major 
Paul Salsgiver, U. Army, Jane Berri- 
man, Brookline Sa acar d eon High 
School, first vice president of the As- 
sociation is acting president. 

ra 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, president of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national ‘graduate fraternity 
in business education, recently an- 
nounced the fourth annual open contest 
for research studies of merit in the field 
of business education completed between 
January 1, 1943, and September 1, 1944. 
The contest closes December 31, 1944. 

To be eligible for consideration, re- 
search studies should be of significance 
to a large number of business teachers 
and should not have been the basis for 
articles written by the contestant which 
have appeared in journals with national 
distribution. Competition is not limited 
to members of Delta Pi Epsilon. The 
winning study will be published by Okla- 
homa A. and M. College and the author 
will receive fifty copies of his study. 
Copies will be distributed to the mem- 
bership of Delta Pi Epsilon and to 
libraries. 

To determine the winning study for 
publication, a committee of three out- 
standing business educators is appoint- 
ed. The present committee is com- 
posed of Dr. McKee Fisk, Supervisor of 
Commercial Occupations, Rehabilitation 
Service, Veteran’s Administration; Pro- 
fessor Atlee L. Percy, Boston Univer- 
sity; Dr. C. K. Reiff, Acting Head, De- 
partment of Business Education, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College. Dr. Cecil Puckett, 
Head, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, University of Denver, is alternate 
for Dr. Reiff. 

Contestants are requested to express 
their studies, prepaid, to the Chairman 
of the Research Committee, H. G. En- 
terline, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, before 
January 1, 1945. Inquiries should be di- 
rected to Mr. Enterline. 
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New England Business College 
Association Meets 


At the spring meeting of the New 
England Business College Association, 
held at the Parker House, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, on June 2 and 3, the follow- 
ing several new members were admitted 
to the organization: Alice Faircloth 
Barrie, Lowell Commercial College, 
Lowell, Massachusetts; Mrs. Katherine 
M. Hinton, Rutland Business College, 
Rutland, Vermont; C. H. Husson, The 
Bangor Maine School of Commerce; 
Mrs. Gladys H. Lord, Hesser Business 
College, Manchester, New Hampshire; 
Ernest P. Stearns, Lowell Commercial 
College. Mrs. Harry U. Quinn was 
made an honorary member. Harry E. 
Bigelow, president of the Brockton Bus- 
iness College, presided. 

Recommendations of the Planning 
Board presented by the chairman, Mr. 
John L. Thomas, were discussed pre- 
paratory to their presentation for adop- 
tion at the annual fall meeting. 

The program included several reports 
from standing committees and_ special 
committes and the following speakers: 
W. P. McIntosh, Sr., on “Report on Re- 
sults of NEBCA-sponsored Penmanship 
Contest”; Sanford L. Fisher, who spoke 
on “Managerial Ability and Closer In- 
terest Demanded in Operating the Busi- 
ness School of Today”; Edwin B. Hill, 
whose subject was ‘Adapting our 
School Methods and Schedules to Train 
Rehabilitation Students Adequately”; 
Clark Murdough, “Techniques Needed 
to Secure 1944 Enrollments”; and Mrs. 
Dorothy L. Salter, on “Needed Furbish- 


ing of Our School Property to Attract © 


New Business.” 

At the Friday evening dinner meeting, 
the speaker was Cameron Beck, Public 
Relations’ Director, National Fireworks, 
Inc. His subject was “Leadership for 
Tomorrow.” 


NOMA Conference 


Registrations for the annual confer- 
ence of the National Office Management 
Association, held in New York City in 
‘erg reached a new all-time high of 

416. The meetings were well attended 
commercial teachers, who listened to 
the discussions on various phases of the 
general theme, “Office Personnel.” Of 
particular interest to business teachers 
were T. M. Cox’s talk on “The Future 
of Training Programs” and Dean John 
T. Madden’s talk on “Education Lead- 
ing to Certification.” 

At the meeting the Board of Direc- 
tors took definite action in preparing the 
way for each Chapter to participate in 
their local community’s activities on 
Veteran Rehabilitation in connection 
with the “G. I. Bill.” They also made 
preparations to participate in the adop- 
tion of acknowledged and fully accred- 
ited courses in office management in 
business schools as well as in higher 
educational institutions. 

Teachers may procure copies of the 
Proceedings from the secretary of the 
association, Lincoln-Liberty Building, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Commerce Teachers Oppose 
Seven Period Day 


Instead of increasing the worki 
time of commercial teachers in vo 
tional high schools to seven periods 
day, the present six period sched 
should be reduced to five in New Yor 
City high schools. This is the colle 
tive opinion of the Commercial Educ 
tion Association of New York City. T 
Association contended that “the addg 
burden would seriously impair teachg 
efficiency, retard professional growt 
and undermine morale.” It was emph 
sized that commercial studies are in t 
same class with other prepared subjec 
and should not be discriminated again 


e 
Army Uses Atlanta and Dayton Schoo 


Enlisting the cooperation of the A 
lanta public school system, the Four 
Service Command of the Army Servicé 
Forces worked out a comprehensiy 
course to provide job training for sul 
eligible clerk typists and stenographer 
Facilities of the Atlanta school systej 
were used, and the faculty at the oppoj 
tunity were trained in the use of ar 
forms and procedures. The studen 
were trained on the actual work the 
would perform and thus made more usé 
ful on the job. 

The Dayton training program was u 
dertaken in cooperation with the Regio 
al Civil Service Office and the Army A 
Corps. While in the last semester 4 
high school 25 stenographic student 
were relieved from other school wo 
for special pre-assignment training f 
two hours a day. They also took fou 
hours of training on Saturday. Thu 
when they graduated they were able to fi 
into the army clerical staff at Dayto 
without any further training. 

In both cases students are paid at th 
lowest clerical trainee rate for actu: 
hours of training. Several other pro 
grams of this or similar nature are no} 
being conducted in several parts of th 


country, in addition to the intensive pr4 


assignment program sponsored by th 
Adjutant General’s Office for the enti 
Army Service Forces in Washington. 


e 
Ediphone Teachers’ Publication 


The Department of Educational Train 
ing of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Wes 
Orange, New Jersey, is publishing t 
Ediphone Educator for teachers. Thi 
publication, which will be mailed regt 
larly without charge, contains digests ¢ 
news and articles of interest to edt 
cators. 


Correction 


In the January number of this mag 
zine the University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut, Professor Frank I 
Ash, was omitted in the list of stat 
sponsors of the Future Business Lead 
ers of America. 
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-N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION MEETING 


he Department of Business Educa- 
no: the National Education -Associa- 
n held meetings in Pittsburgh on July 
Following a luncheon at the Web- 
br Hiall Hotel, Wilfred J. Loeffler, Co- 
inator of Business and Distributive 
Hucation at the Emily Griffith Oppor- 
ity School in Denver, spoke on the 
“Business Education in the 
Period.” He discussed the 

ssible changes in business education 
ich are likely to be brought about by 
e war. President Cecil Puckett, of 


rwin M. Keithley 
President 


e University of Denver, presided over 
e meetings. Dr. Elmer G. Miller, Di- 
ctor of Commercial Education of the 
ttsburgh Schools, acted as Chairman 
Local Arrangements. 

Erwin M. Keithley, South Division 
igh School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
as elected president of the Department 
the business session of this group. 
r. Keithley has been first vice-presi- 
nt for the past two years and has 
rved as National Membership Di- 
ctor. In accepting the presidency, 


H. M. Doutt, of the University of 
kron, has been chosen president of the 
ational Association of Business Teach- 
-Training Institutions by proxy votes 
bllected by mail. He has served the 
sociation as secretary for five -years. 
The new vice-president is Dr. Ben- 
min R. Haynes, of the University of 
ennessee. Doctor Haynes has been a 
rector of the Association for the past 
yo years and has also served as Editor 
the Association’s bulletins. 

Succeeding Mr. Doutt as secretary is 
r. J. Frances Henderson, of Oklahoma 


H. M. Doutt 
President 


1944 


Bernard A. Shilt 
Ist Vice-President 


Benjamin R, Haynes 
Vice-President 


Mr. Keithley made the following state- 
ment: “The NEA Department of Busi- 
ness Education will continue to give 
every service which its limited resources 
can provide. It will, through coopera- 
tion with other organizations of business 
teachers and the National Education 
Association, attempt to increase these 
services during the next year.” 
Succeeding Mr. Keithley as first vice- 
president is Bernard A. Shilt, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education in Buf- 
falo, New York. Mr. Shilt has been 


Mary D. Webb 
2nd Vice-President 


treasurer of the Department for the past 
two years and was elected secretary of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation at the April meeting of that 
group. He will act as publicity director 
of the Department for the next year. 
Other officers elected at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting are: Second vice-presi- 
dent, Mary D. Webb, Illinois Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois; secretary, 
Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman, Richmond 
Division of the College of William and 
Mary, Richmond, Virginia; treasurer, 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE NABTTI 


A. & M. College. Miss Henderson was 
granted her Doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California during 
the past year. 

The treasurer of the organization for 
the past two years, W. A. Larimer, of 
North Texas State Teachers College at 
Denton, was continued in office. 

New directors of the association are 
Ann Brewington, of the University of 
Chicago, and Dr. Peter L. Agnew, of 
New York University. Miss Brewing- 
ton has long served the association. She 
was secretary from 1927 to 1930 and 





OFFICERS 
OF THE 
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Marsdon A. Sherman 
Secretary 


ia 3 i li 


J. Frances Henderson 


J. E. Whitcraft, Alfred University, Al- 
fred, New York. 

New Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are: Harold D. Fasnacht, Colo- 
rado Woman’s College, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Ruth Griffith, Cedar Rapids High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; S. J. Wan- 
ous, University of California at Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles, California. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
continuing in office are: L. H. Die- 
kroeger. Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Dorothy Travis, Central High 


J. E. Whitcraft 
Treasurer 


School, Grand Forks, North Dakota; D. 
D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mil- 
dred E. Taft, North Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, was 
appointed Editor in Chief of the Quar- 
terly, J. E. Whitcraft will be Associate 
Editor. 

Harold D. Fasnacht has accepted the 
appointment as National Membership 
Director. 


president in 1930-31. For a number of 
years thereafter she edited the Bulletin. 
Dr. Agnew has been active in associ- 
ation activities for many years and isa 
past president of the E.C.T.A. 

The immediate past president of the 
organization, Dr. P. O. Selby, of the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, continues on the board of directors 
for a year. Other directors continuing 
in office are George M. Hittler, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, and 
Sister M. Victoria, College of Saint 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota. 


W. A. Larimer 
Treasurer 


Secretary 
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THE PRIVATE SECRETARY—A COLLEGE TEXT, by John Robert Gregg. ry 
Virtually a self-teaching course. Assignments are so complete and clear that each student A hi 
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ai wile carl 
may progress at his own rate with a minimum of supervision. . . . In 17 chapters the a a 
imagi learni do the work a 98 
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PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND PLACE- 
MENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, by 
J. Frank Dame, Albert R, Brinkman, 
and Wilbur E. Weaver, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 216 pp. 
$2.00. 


A handbook for the teacher and coun- 
selor with specific reference to policy and 
procedure in business education. 

Special chapters deal with guidance, 
prognosis, case study, conferences and 
audio-visual aids, vocational standards, 
personality, occupational surveys and job 
analysis, placement, and follow -up—all 
problems of pressing nature in the rela- 
tionship of the school and its student to 
the world at work in business. 

' This study by the director of business 
education in Washington, D. C., and 
two associates explores an area of great 
opportunity for development in business 
education. It brings together in more 
detail than can be found elsewhere the 
information that is available in this field. 
The bibliographies are excellent and the 
forms for follow-up, guidance, reports to 
and from parents and. business men, and 
for prognosis will be particularly helpful 
to those who may wish similar studies 
in these fields. 













COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION IN BUS- 
INESS EDUCATION, The American 
Business Education Yearbook No. 1, 
sponsored by the National Business 
' Teachers Association and the Eastern 
_ Commercial Teachers Association, New 
_ York: New York University Bookstore, 
| 326 pp. $2.50. 


The publication of this joint yearbook 
of the ECTA and the NBTA is a mile- 
4 stone in the progress of business educa- 
}tion. The two outstanding regional 
associations of the field which ‘have 
j often been in competition have at last 
found a means of cooperating in the 
production of the service which each 
Too much 
those who 
eliminating 





given to 
effort at 


cannot be 


carried out this 





) needless duplication in the field. 


_ While the fact that a joint yearbook 
has been produced is more important 
than anything that is in it, the material 
itself is worthy of the venture. Except 
in the reports of special committees the 
editors seem to have gone out of their 
way to secure writers not in the field of 
business education. The contributions 
are quite uneven. Two of the best were 
actually written by business educators 
though the articles appear under the 
names of others in higher echelons of 
service. The zeal to secure outside tal- 
ent is excellent and to be encouraged; 
but unless these contributors really have 
a basis for their contribution, rather 
than a name to contribute, the result is 
not always too satisfactory. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





The committee contributions are ex- 
cellent. An introductory challenge to 
business education and bases for meet- 
ing the challenge were worked out by 
the general committee and serve as a pat- 
tern for the detailed presentations that 
follow. The reports in Part III on De- 
veloping Cooperation between the Com- 
munity and Business Education and es- 
pecially Part IV on Planning the Future 
Program of Business Education are es- 
pecially significant. The thought de- 
voted by so many capable leaders to the 
solution of these problems should make 
this yearbook a significant reference for 
many years to come. The index and 
current selected bibliography will be ap- 
preciated. 

In addition to the work of Louis A. 
Rice as chairman of the editorial board 
so many other persons, Eyster, Hill, 
Goodfellow, Fisk, Meehan, Reynolds, 
Walters, Lessenberry, and Lomax, for 
example, participated that its organiza- 
tion seems to be a veritable who’s who 
in business training. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCA- 
TION, Harry N. Rivlin, Editor. The 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 902 pp. 
$10.00. 

A comprehensive volume to which al- 
most two hundred educators have con- 
tributed to present modern education in 
all its general as well as special aspects. 

These specialists are a cross section of 
educational leadership—foreign as well as 
domestic educators; religious as well as 
secular; teacher trainers, teachers, and 
school administrators. They do not pre- 
sent the history of education in the topics 
of which they treat, but rather describe 
“basic terms, ideas, and movements of 
modern education.” Their major presen- 
tations are supplemented by bibliographies 
to guide the reader to more specialized 
readings in a field of interest. 

Business education is represented in this 
volume by contributions of Professors 
Helen Reynolds and Herbert A. Tonne. 





COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSI- 


TION, Fourth Edition, by Edwin C. 
Woolley and Franklin W. Scott, Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 452 
pp. $1.50. 


For persons doing writing of any kind, 
this handbook gives in concise and con- 
venient form the essentials of diction, 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, sentence 
structure, paragraphing, manuscript writ- 
ing, and letter writing. 

One special chapter develops “the long 
paper.” Outlining, the selection and ar- 
rangement of material, and the use of the 
library are phases of this presentation. 

Especially useful to the writer are the 


glossaries of this text. They include 
faulty expressions, grammatical terms, 


conjugation, diagramming (often omitted 
from the so-called “modern” texts), mis- 
pronounced words, and Basic English. 


MOST-USED ARMY TERMS, By J. J. Jon- 
tig and Charles Lee Swem, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 125 
pp. 60c. 


An addition to the handy “Most-Used” 
series of Gregg texts emphasizing current 


shorthand needs in the Army, Navy, Civil 
Service, and the medical profession. 
These 5,000 commonest words and 


phrases in the Army vocabulary, alphabeti- 
cally arranged with Gregg shorthand out- 
lines, serve as a shorthand workbook and 
a special dictionary to the student or ste- 
nographer who wishes to build a specialized 
vocabulary for Army dictation. 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS IN WARTIME. 
Kenneth Dameron, Editor, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 672 
pp. $3.75. 


A presentation of the role of the con- 
sumer in helping to win the war, suitable 
for college and adult classes in consumer 
education. 

A group of twenty-five college educa- 
tors and technical consultants have con- 
tributed to this volume which presents 
the wartime problems of the consumer 
with four major emphases. Part I deals 
with the special problems of the consumer 
in wartime, such as inflation and price 
control, rationing, taxation, and invest- 
ment. Part II is concerned with consumer 
relationships to our marketing system. 
Part III emphasizes the problems of con- 
sumer and government, and Part IV, by 
far the largest section of the text, deals 
with problems as they relate to consumer 
skills and consumer goods. 

Here are current issues, with 
tempt, as in many other texts, to 
bine wartime and peacetime problems into 
one volume. 
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Now is 

the time to 
send for this 
helpful folder. 


War production still has first call on Ester- 
brook craftsmen. At the present there is a 
limited quantity of new Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pens and Renew-Points. However, if 
you are unable to get a new Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen it’s wise to give the one you 
have the best of care. Esterbrook Pens are 
precision built for long and faithful service 
. . » but don’t forget . . . good care means 
extra wear. 


GREGG-APPROVED 
Fountain Pen 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
50 Cooper Street, Camden, N, J. 
The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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RECORDING SIMPLIFIED PROCEDURES 


by K. B. WILLETT 
Hardware Mutuals 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


In these days of high labor 


turnover, the printed word in the form of instructions 
to the employee becomes a very significant part of an 
office training program. Mr. Willett’s experiences with 
office manuals were presented to the National Office 
Management Association conference in New York in 


June of this year, 


~ 


our first Casualty 
San Francisco, in 
W26, we saw the need for placing an Office 
Manual in the hands of our people. Until 
1926 we were able to do a fair job of pass- 
ing along to our employes, through word 
our 


When we opened 


tions, sick leave, and so on. 

When we picked San Francisco, though, 
for our first Casualty policywriting office, 
we realized how far away from the Home 
Office were our Pacific people. We also 
realized that with the expansion of our 
operations came a big problem of certain 
standards of service, certain principles of 
operation, certain methods of treatment of 
policyholders and claimants. This simply 
means our way of doing business. 

The first edition was a pocket size 
manual. In it we confined ourselves to a 
history of our Companies, our office hours, 
vacation allowances, sick leave allowances, 
how to prepare telegrams, how to get 
service from the Filing Division, and the 
usual general material found in_ office 
manuals. We were interested in having the 
people in offices outside of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, follow as closely as possible 
the customs and practices of the Home 
Office. We felt that only through the 
printed word would we be certain that our 
people had a definite record of what the 
Home Office wanted them to have. 

As we continued to grow, and as we 
opened more and more offices, and as we 
added new lines of insurance, we found it 
desirable to expand our so-called Office 
Manual, and also to furnish our people 
with written instructions covering the pro- 
cedures on specific jobs and specific lines 
of insurance. As a result, today we have 
a set of manuals which weigh over sixty- 
three pounds, 

At present we have approximately fifty- 
seven general manuals prepared by the 
Home Office for the guidance of our Field 
Offices. We have about twenty-five man- 
uals and handbooks covering Home Office 
jobs, and another twenty-five local manuals 
pertaining to local situations in our Field 
Offices. Then, in addition, we have what 
is known as the Master Index to our 
manuals. 

Such a device makes it easy for us to lo- 
cate the manual in which a particular prob- 
lem is covered. 

The majority of our manuals are either 
written or edited by what is known as a 
Standard Practice Division. 

Then we have local manuals which are 
prepared in the Field Offices. We know 


that each part of the country has its pat 
ticular problems, and that no one sitting 
our Home Office in Stevens Point, Wiscorn 
sin, could satisfactorily describe all of thes 
local conditions. 

One of the most important points in co 
nection with any plan for furnishing ma 
uals is to see that they are up-to-date. 

We have found that where manuals a 
properly used, recorded procedures do hel 
in solving the problems in Field Offices, 
well as in the Home Office. It is not neces 
sary continually to correspond and discus 
the same old subjects year after year or a 
positions are filled with different peo 
ple. Instructions based on previous de 
cisions can be found in the manual. 

Recorded procedures make it possible to 
transfer employes from one office to an- 
other and have the employes find that the 
can pick up the work at their new loca- 
tion and treat it in the same manner as 
they did at the former location. During 
these times of rapid personnel turnover, re- 
corded procedures have been more valu- 
able than ever as a place to which inex- 
perienced help can turn when trying to re- 
call the many things passed on to them 
during their training period. And _ speak- 
ing of training—I do want to infer that 
we are willing to substitute manuals for in- 
structors in a training program. We are 
firm believers in the type of training advo- 
cated by the War Manpower Commission 
—training on the job by qualified instruc- 
tors. But manuals help in this training in 
that they allow the trainee to go back and 
get a confirmation or a reminder of what 
he has been taught. 

How much detail should be contained 
in office procedures and office manuals? 
How long is a piece of string? In some 
of our manuals we have found it best to 
go into minute detail in order to make clear 
the procedure to be followed. In others 
an outline is all that is necessary. How 
much detail should be placed in a manual 
will be governed by who is to use the 
manual, 

It is our intention to have procedures 
written up so as to indicate: What, Who, 
When, How, and Why. The latter point 
is important since it usually follows that 
people who understand clearly why things 
are done generally turn in a better per- 
formance than those who have no idea of 
where they fit in the picture. 

What of the English of procedure’ writ- 
ing? Hardware Mutuals’ manuals are 
written in narrative style, in the second and 
third person, and in the present tense. This 
is true whether the manual is a “Job 
Manual” or a “Routine Manual.” 
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